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7S m0 LECTURE and LITERARY SOCIETIES,— 

Season 1904-5.--SIX LECTURES, ‘From Tiflis to Ephesus, vid 
Crimea, Rhodes, Patmos,’ ‘Amidst Biblical Scenes in Syria,’ ‘ Strange 
Seenes Witnessed and Famous People Met.’ ‘ Bohemia of To-Day: her 


People and their Country,’ ‘Egypt of To-Day,’ ‘ Kussia’s Tsars: their 
Homes, History, and their Coronation ape illustrated fully 
BAKRR, F.R.G.8. F.R. Hist Boc. 


by Photos taken by the Lecturer, JAMES BAKRR, 


OUNTY BOROUGH of HUDDERSFIELD. 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


The Hiren rt daa applications for the Office of PRINCIPAL 
of Sere above COLLEGE 





r the organization 








(see ‘Whe’s Who’), who also Lectures on Technical and c 
Bincstion in Europe. Times.—‘ Vivid idea of peeple” Aberdeen 
Journal. ey and charming.’ Liverpool Mercury. — ‘‘ Most 
interesting, vivid, and popular manner.”’ 

For terms address Sewelle Villa, Clifton, or the Lecrvune Aexncy, 
Outer Temple, London. 


HE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of MAKERS 

of PLAYING CARDS offers the “‘ H. <% ee PRIZE” of 

20). 10s, and THREE OTHER PRIZES of 5/. 5s and 2l. 2s. 
— for SPECIAL DESIGNS for the HACKS. ‘of PLAYING 


Each Design must be in Colour and on a separate Card of the exact 
size of a Playing Card., viz, 39,/16in. by 2}in., and not mounted, and 

must include the Name and the Arms of the Company, and be sent, 
not later than JULY 1 next, to the CLerk or re Comrany, at the address 
given below. 

The Monogram or other Device of the Competitor is to be marked on 
the Back of ea h Design, and also on the outside of a Sealed Packet to 
accompany it, within which packet must be enclosed the full Name and 
Address of the Competitor, aud a stamped addressed envelope for the 
return of the Design if unselected. 

The Four Designs selected are to be the absolute property of the 
Company, and the Company are to be at liberty to chine any Design 
which they may desire, on the ground of merit, to purchas: 

Novelty of idea will be regarded as an important | clement in the 
Competition. To enable C 8 to avoid r in Design, 

they may inspect the Cards issued by the Company since 1882 in the 
paige Library; or a Photograph of those Cards may be obtained, 
bel a eer of 1s., from W. Hayes, the Clerk of the Company, Guild: 
London, E.C., "to whom application for any further information 

may be made. 


ARLY BRITISH MASTERS.—SHEPHERD’S 
oe EXHIBITION contains choice Portraits and Land- 


pes by 

Sir J. Reynolds Richard Wilsen J. 8. Cetman 

%. ee — —— pga Vincent 
George Morland John Crom Bir Peter Lely, &c. 
SHEPHERD’ 8 GALLERY, 27, ‘King Street, St. James’s &quare. 


EW BOND STREET, EXHIBITION of 

PICTURES in.—MESSR8. DICKINSONS’ RUSKIN ROOM is 

available for the above and similar purposes.—For terms and vacant 
dates apply 114, New Bond Street. 


OOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


The PRESIDENT, gra and their FRIENDS propose to 
attend a GARDEN PARTY, be held in the GROUNDS of the 
RETRBAT at ABBOTTS LANGLEY on SATURDAY, June 25. 

The well-known Silver Band of Messrs. John Dickinson & Co. is 
expected to perform. 

ckets, to admit a Lady or Gentleman (to include Railway Fare and 
Refreshments), 4s. each ; Children, 2s. Cyclists joining at the Grounds 
1 be charged 2s. for Refreshments. 

by particulars may be had from G. Larner, Secretary, 28, 

Paternoster Row. 


‘HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY of 
MANCHESTER (Owens College) and 


MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY. 
ENTRANCE MEDICAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered done year, ONE for proficiency 
in ARTS and ONE for proficiency in SCIENCE 

Each Scholarship is of the value of 100L, and the successful Candi- 
dates will be required to enter for the full’ Medical a both 
in the University and in the Manchester Koya! Infirm 

The Scholarships will be awarded only to Candidates who give 
pe of a high standard of proficiency in Arts or Science respec- 











6ca) 














a should be sent. on or before JULY 1, 1904, to the 
ReGistRar, from whom further particulars may be obtained 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

TION will be held on JUNE 29, 30, and JULY 1 to fill not 

less than NINE BSIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, THREE NON- 

RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, and some BXHIBITIONS.—For 

ope apply, by letter, to the Heap Masrsr, 19, Dean's Yard, 
yestminster. 








UNIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 


HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 

A HALL of RESIDENCE (215, HAGLEY ROAD, EDGBASTON), 
with accommodation for Ten Students, will be OPENED for the 
OCTOBER TERM, 1904. Minimum terms, 25s. per Week.—For further 
ardor em apply to Miss C. Cuamnertatn, Moor Green Hall, Bir- 
mingham 


COLE VICTOR HUGO, 74, Baker Street.— 
LANGUAGES by QUALIFIRD NATIVE MASTERS. Specialité : 
Advanced Studies in French, moyen Literature, History of the 
Language. Terms andr Trial Lesson free.— 
Principal, M. Forn&, M.A. (Paris), Temas, es-Lettres. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 

tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The oe of 
Bedford College, London; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


ON the CHOICE of SCHOOLS and TUTORS. 




















HIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 

SCHOOLS for BOYS (Public. Preparatory, Engineering. &c.) or for 
‘GIRLS, In England or Abroad. and TUTORS for Army, Universities 
and Genera: Zducation, English or Continental, are recommend 
(gratis), from personal knowledge acquired by an experience of thirty 


years, by 
a THRING & CO., Saregy Agents, 
36, Sack ville Street. London, W. 
_ State fall cng ogee of “each case, so that a *Timited and satisfactory 
may 





Interviews from 10 till 4. 








will be 
and discipli f the = ta of both h Day and mvening Classes—and 
ao bea ‘Graduate a British or Irish University. 
may carry with it the post of Director 
of Higher and Technical Education | for the Borough. 
Salary 500/. m 
Applications, with copies of not more than four Testimonials, must 
be endorsed “ Principalship,’’ and reach the undersigned (from whom 
Forms of Application an Schedule of Duties may be obtained) not 
later than SATURDAY, June 11, 1904. 
THOS. THORP, Secretary. 


\ ESTMORLAND COUNTY EDUCATION 
OMMITTEE. 
KENDAL PU ny TEACHERS’ CENTRE. 

The KENDAL TECHNICAL SCHUOLS’ COMMITTEE require the 
services of a LADY PRINCIPAL for the above Centre, and also a 
LADY ASSISTANT. Salary: Principal 120/., rising in Two Years to 
1301. ; Assistant 90/., rising in ‘T'wo Years to 10Ul. Particulars as to 
the duties of the appointment, &c., may be obtained on aan to 
the undersigned.—a pplications to be received ae 5a oo 

TIPPER. 








County Education Offices, Lowther Street, Kendal. 


THE SALT SCHOOLS, SHIPLEY, YORKSHIRE. 
BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 

The GOVERNORS invite applications for the post of HEAD 
MASTER. Salary 250/., with graduated Capitation Fee. 
<a eee} Applicant must be a Graduate of some University of the United 

ngdo 

The Head Master will 
SEPTEMBER NEXT. 

Further particulars on application to Witt1am Fry, Secretary to the 
Governors. 


ERKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AT NEWBURY. 

A HEAD MISTRESS will shortly be appointed to advise on choice 
of Staff and Kquipment, with a view to opening on or before 
SEPTEMBER 1. 

Salary 120/., with a Capitation Fee of 1/. ; 


year. 

Applications should be made before JUNE 11, and must be on forms 
to be obtained from the Srcrrrary, Berkshire Education Committee, 
The Forbury, Reading, who will supply full information. 


YHE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY of 
MANCHESTER. 

e COUNCIL is prepared to appoint a PROFESSOR of COM- 
PARATIV E KBLIGION.—Applicatiens should be sent, not later than 
JUNE 15 NEXT, to Ah REGISTRAR, The University, Manchester, from 
whom a 





be required to enter upon his duties in 








1701. guaranteed for the first 











NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for the follow- 
ing posts :— 

(1) ASSISTANT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS. 
(2) DEMONSTRATOR and ASSISTANT LECTURER in CHEMISTRY. 
(3) DEMONSTRATOR and ASSISTANT LECTURER in PHYSICS. 
(4) ——e and ASSISTANT LECTURER in PHYSIO- 


(5) DEMONSTRATOR and ASSISTANT LECTURER in BOTANY. 


In the case of the appointment in Physics preference will be given 
to Candidetes who have some knowledge of the technical applications 


| of Electrical Science. 


Farther particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications, with Testimonials (which need not be printed), must be 
sent, endorsed on the outside with the title 4 the meer in which 
the application is made, on eae , June 20, 1904. 

ISTIN JENKINS. B. A., Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, Tuay 16, 1904. 


(CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY DAY TRAINING 
COLLEGE. 


An ASSISTANT LECTURER on RDUCATION will be appointed at 
this COLLEGE, to commence work in OCTOBER, 1904, at an initial 
pane of 1001 , with Furnished Rooms free. 

Taust be with the work of a Training College, 
ond be competent to superintend practical teaching. 

Applications, with Testimonials, to be sent to Mr. Oscar Brownie, 
King's College, Cambridge, before JUNE 15. 


IRKBECK COLLEGE. 
Principal—G. ARMITAGE-SMITH, M.A. 

The COU eed oe Ap yleere e for the following appointments, to 
date from SEPT —ASSISTANT LECTURER in CHEMISTRY ; 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS and PHYSICS. Com- 
mencing salary in each cese, 2001. per annum.—Applications, stating 

age, degrees and qualifications, teaching experience, and enclosing 
Testimonials, must reach the Principat not later than JUNE 8. 

Birkbeck College, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E C. 


HE LIVERPOOL DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


REQUIRED, for SEPTEMBER, 194. a LADY as ASSISTANT. 
Preference will be given toa Candidate with a Degree in Science, who 
has had some experience in Teaching. The Assistant will be chiefly 
required to take a share in the professional training of the Students. 
— nd 1501.—Apply to the Principat or THE TRAINING CoLLecsr, The 

versity, Liverpool. 


oP SECRETARY.—GENTLEMAN, Literary 
astes, Author. and Contributor to leading Magazines, &c, 

SEEKS. Post! TION. Ex “epson pt ag with considerable know- 
ledge of Near East, and has served with leading Assyriologist and 


























werner es French and Co'loquial Arabic. Good Typist. Photo- 
rapher. Used to ph aged Plans, Diagrams, &c, for Lllustration. 
Sfethodical, painstaking, e etic.’ Excellent > hoes from well- 


known men.—Write Box 423, Willing’s, 125, Strand, W.C. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENZZEUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSB&ILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOUBSB, 
TOULON. 

PARIS: W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


JUBLISHER’S EDITOR desires ADDITIONAI. 

WORK New Books, New Editions, Indices, Prefaces, and 

penton ae MSS. carefully Revised. ‘'erms moderate.—Write Z.Z, 
care of J. W. Vickers, 5, Nicholas Lane, E.C. 


N experienced LADY JOUKNALIST, part 

time disengaged, would ASSIST in EDITING or SUB-EDITING 

WEEKLY or MONTHLY PERIODICAL, or would CONTRIBUTE,— 
X. Y. Z., 127, Palace Chambers, Westminster. 


| TNIVERSITY MAN, young, of cultivated tastes, 
/ travelled, desires POST as SECKETARY, Political or gtherwie’ 
—Box 901, Atheneum Press, 13, Rream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 


ENTLEMAN, of University education, seeks 
position as LIBRARIAN or SECRETARY to PUBLIC INSTITU- 
ce Excellent Testimonials.—B. A., 120, Knollys Road, Streatham, 





and at the 

















(C4eaeioes GRADUATE, 36, desires post as 
J SECRETARY, or similar position. Has had five years’ Scholastic 
and nine years’ business experience. Highest Pe Ti —P. V., 
Athenxum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


OMPANION for TRAVEL.—A UNIVERSITY 

/ MAN (24), who knows the Continent, is FREE for the SUMMER 
MONTHS. Highest references given and required. —Box 902, Atheneum 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


1 x 
O ARTISTS or ART DECORATORS,— 
REQUIRED, by 2 YOUNG MAN, an ENGAGEMENT as an 
ASSISTANT. Holds many Advanced Certificates, and has worked at 
the largest Shops in the North. At present studying from Life. 
Highest Testimonials aye jress Anrist, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

4 British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

na B, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chascery 
ne, E.C. 














ESEARCH WORK, Genealogical and Literary, 

for Authors and others. Family Pedigrees and Histories tracod. 

Records, Registers, Wills searched. Materials collected and prepared 

for Authors Revision, Bibliogrophies, Indexing, References — 

Address Kesgarcn, care of Davies & Co., Advertising Agents, 23, 
Finch Lane, Cornhill. 





NDEXING, Translations, Research Work (Eng- 

Jand and Abroad), Shorthand, Type-writing. Pupils trained as 

Private Secretaries.— Miss Perurrerince ( Nat. Sci. Tripos), Secretarial 
Bureau, 524, Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. 


ME: L. CULLETON, 92, Piccadilly, London 

(Member of English and Foreign Antiquarian Societies), under- 
takes the furnishing of Kxtracts from Parish Registers, Copies or 
Abstracts from Wills, Chancery Proceedings, and other Records useful 
for Genealogical Bvidences in Eng'and, Scotland. and Ireland. Abbre- 
viated Latin Documents Copied, Extended, and ‘iransiated. Foreign 
Researches carried out. Erquiries invited. Mr. Cuilleton’s Private 
Collections are worth consulting for Clues. ANTIQUARIAN and 
SCIENTIFIC MATERIAL Searched for and Copied at the British 
Museum and other Archives. 


( LD ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPER, JOBBING, 

and STATIONERY BUSINESS, with Freehold Premises, FOR 
SALE. Every inquiry courted, but particulars only furnished to 
principals. Good reasons for disposa!l,—Box 903, Athenwum Press, 13, 
Hream'| 's Buildings, E.C. 











TT" PIST REQUIRES a POST (permanent pre- 

ferred) at his OWN RESIDENCE. Manuscripts Type-Writter, 
secrecy guaranteed, 8d. per 1,000 words.—Apply C., 17, Curzon Park, 
Chester. 





Women (Classical Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 
Languages). Research, Revision, ‘Translation. — THe CamBripce 
TypPe-Writine Acrncy, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


TY PE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 





IWYPE-WRITING.—MSS. of all descriptions 

TYPE-WRITTEN. peel ade delivery, combined with aceuracy 
and good work. 10d. per 1,000 words —All communications to Frome- 
Se.woop Type-Writine Co., Church Houre, Frome, Somerset. 


UTHORS’ MSS SERMONS, PLAYS, 

CIRCULARS, ‘TESTIMONIALS, &c., carefully TYPED at home 

(Remington), 10d. per 1,000. Orders promptly executed.—M. L. L., 7, 
Vernon Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 

OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c., Du uplica cated. Usual terms. Keferences. 
Established eleven years.—SikzEs & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, 
and 229, Hammersmith Road 
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EWSVENDORS’ 


BENEVOLENT and 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Patron—The Right Hon. the EARL of a. K.G. K.T. 
President—The LORD GLENESK. 
The Hon. OLIVER A. suneaween 
Will Preside at the 
SIXTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL, 
On WEDNESDAY, Jane 1, 1904, at 7 for 7.30 o'clock Pp M. at 


DE KEYSER’S KOYAL HOTE 
LON 


L, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, 
IN, E.C, 


LIST OF SUPPORTERS. 


Alfred D. Atoms, Esq., and the 
Hon. Mrs. Acian 

Edward T. Allison, ea. 

William Archer, 

Messrs. Ashie & Smith. 

The Hon. W. W. Astor. 

Charies ‘Awdry, Esq., MA. J.P. 


_R. 
B Rerrill, Esq. 
L. 


Rischoitsheim, Eeq. 
F. Blades, Eeq. 
G. R. —, 
F. W. Bowater, Esq. 
Messrs. W. V. Bowater & Sons. 
John B. Boyle, Esq. 
H. Bradwell, Eeq. 
F. M. Bridge water, Esq. 
Pg ra Broad, "3 


Henry Burton, Esq 
a 3 Charles Cameron, Bart., M.D. 


WwW iliiase Seat, Esq. 
W. P. Chew, Esq. 
— ‘Frank L. H. Collias & 


Son 
Herbert 8. Cornish, Esq. 


L. W. Kennerley. Esq. 

Ernest oo —_ 

Joseph Knig! ye 
Proprietors ot ‘the dy. 

John W. Lake, Esq. 

The Hon. Harry L. W. Lawson. 
Sir Joseph Lawrence, M.P. 

Sidney Lee, Esq 

Sir = lene, M.P., and Lady 


Willisn Le Queux, Esq. 
A. V. Lindbergh, Esq. 
John H. Lingard, Eeq. 
The Linotype pr rg — 
Messrs. Edward Lloyd, L' 

—e and Westminster # Bank. 
Val. J RK. Longman, Esq., C.C. 
Sir John Macdonell, C.B. LLD. 

W. McFarlane, Esq. 
a ee Esq. 
ge, a 
ak & Magnus, Esq 
G. J. Marjoribanks, Eeq. 
Harry H. 


(Truste: 

Arthur Marston, Esq. 
Arthur Martin, ra 
Bradley Martin, Esc 
Mrs. Woodhull Martin. 
Sir Hiram S. Maxim 
Mrs. Maxwell (Miss Braddon). 
Edward Mealing, Esq. 
J. Mercer, Esq. 
William Miles, Esq. 

. J. P. Monckton, Esq 
Hon. John Scott. Montaga, MP. 
John Moore, Esq. 
L. H. Moore, Esq. 





H. G. Cov iq. 

8ir G. ‘Anderson Critchett. 

Lewis Coward, Esq , K.C. 

John Cowley, Esq. 

C. Kinloch Cooke, Esq. 

Horace Cox, Esq. 

Mrs Craigie ( i hangs Oliver Hobbes’ »| 
E.W.D.C , Ei |W. 
H. J.C. ©. Cust, Ee »M. P. 

Gilbert Dalziel, Esq. 

Messrs. William Dawson & Sons, 


Polydore W. De Kerth. Esq. 


Edward Dic y + CB, | 

Robert Dicki Esq. 

The ve Hon, Sir Charles W. | 
Dilke, Bart., M.P. 

R. Donald, Esq 

George eon Dea., v.P. 

J. M. Eas 

Ww illiam Genet, Esq. | 

Eggivton, Esq. 

Herbert O. Ellis, Eeq. 

H. Elmer, Esq. 

Messrs. W. H. Everett & Son. 

James Fair, Esq. 

John Feeney, Esq. 

Messrs. Feuerheerd Brothers & Co. | 

E. Feve | 


George French, Esq. | 
Oliver A. Fry, Esq 


Tom Gallon, E | 

T. Dixon Ly ow Esq | 

R. Garnett, Ke | 

Chas Gelsthor; J un., Esq | 
J. Gibson, sq. 

Robert F. Gibson, Esq. 


Alfred Gomm, 4" 
Alfred 


G. F. Goulder, Esq. 
F. Carruthers Gould, Esq. 
T. 8. Grabham, Esq. 
Arthur G. Gravatt, Esq. 


George Grossmith, sq. 


Robert oe Esq. 
Jobn Morgan, Esq. 
The Viscount: ee 


WC Nictolls, 
Lg o ‘Nie Olls, Sines. 
r. P. O'Connor, Esq , M.P. 
H. J. Ogden, Esq. 
. W. Ouless, Esq., R.A. 
Bric Parker, Eeq. 
eorge R. Parker, Esq. 
Willem C. Parsons, Esq. 
W. R. Paterson, ag 
| C. Arthur Pearson, &' 
—— A.M. Peebles & Sons, Ltd. 
J. Pell, Erq 
“Mr ana Me Mes, ae a Pennell. 
J.8. RB. Phil - iq. 


| Arthur H. Pollen, = 


| R. Clifford Poulter, es: 
Sg — c. Probyn, C.C., J.P. 
. Pree 3q. 
| Richard” Paves. Esq. 
uy Pym, Esq., M P. 
B. Reskic, Esq. 
i Hugh Gilzean Reid. 
rnon ndall, Esq. 
\y “Compton Rickett, oo +» M.P. 
. Harrison oberts, E: sq. 
C. Knight Rogers, Esq 


|The Messrs. N. M. Rothschild & 
| Sons. 
Sir Edward M5 Russell. 


| W. Thornton Sharp, Esq. 


Joseph Shaylor, Esq. 
Chas. Shurey, Esq. 
W. R. —— Esq. 
G. R. Sims, Esq 

Messrs. Slater & ge naesé 
| The Hon. W age 


Smith, M.P. 
R. Frost Smith 
by Rt A Smith & Son. 
H. Sow’ 
Sydoey § Spalding, a 


Preprigtors ‘ot the ienore and Tatler. 
| Mf Spielmann, Esq. 

Percy Squire, " 

R. Steibelt, Esq. 

| John Stevenson, Esq. 

J. St. Loe Strachey, eq. 

Sir Douglas Straight. 

Messrs. Street & to. 

| Edmund Street, Esq. 

| James Sully, Esq 


Alfred H. Hance, Esq. (Trustee ). | Alfred Sutro, Sen. 
Edward Hance, Esq. | W. G. Tarbet, ay 


Miss Beatrice Harraden. 

‘The Messrs. Harmsworth. 

Mrs. Harrison ( a Malet ’). 
John Hassall, Esq. 
Edward C. 


| Bo Tape 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, SERMONS, 
PLAYS, REVIEWS TYPEWRITTEN aceurately an gan! yp a 

9d. per 1,000 words. to Wri ART, 
ul, ‘oreton Place, St.George’s Square, 8. W. 


'Y PE-WRITING.—Authors’ Plays, MSS., &c., of 

every description. Carbon and other ove. M8. from Dictation 

—_ and accurately.—Miss E. M. Ticar, 5, Maitland Park Road, 
averstock Hill, N.W. Batabl lished 1884. 











VYPE-WRITING. — AUTHORS’ MSS. 8d. per 
1,008 words. Aoceuraey and dispatch —Miss Rrepox, Norbury, 
Cobham Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, SERMONS, &c., 

TYPE-WRITTEN with accuracy and dispatch, 10d. per 1,000. 

Alse Shorthand.—Miss N. B. Rosrysox, 8, Westover Road, Wandsworth 
Common, Loadon, 8.W. 


A MANUSCRI PTS TYPS-WRITTEN 

accuratel d neatly, on geod paper, at 1s. 3d. per 1,000 words 
(over 10,000 at 1. ), Carbon Copies at obechird of nia hd by ities H.8., 
care of Athenzeum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane 


HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 








Sales by Auction. 


The Collection ps ie of the late ~ y PREDERNE 
EN, K.H. F.R.S. FSA 


MES828. ‘SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
SELL by AUCTION, at their Aoogy No. 18, Wellingten 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, wt at l o'clock precisely, the. 
COLLKCTION _ of K-PLATES Bx-Libris 8) of the 
FRBDBRICK MADDEN, K.H. F.R8: F.8.A., and other Properties 
——- rare Barly british and Pn OE Examples. 4 
sf be noted Samuel Pepys (Three Variations)—T. T. 
lor sir Sydenham, 1699 (Two Variations)—Archbisho sheet”? 
Sir E Bysshe—Hector Pomer (by Albert Diirer), 1525— Bishop Hackott 
Portrait Plate by a ), 1670—Edward Benlowes (the Poet), 1633 
‘arriott (fine a Fyn ag Penn and Thomas 
Penn—Lord Byro Dickens —W. Harrison Ainsworth 
Edward FitzGerald jiasaead by W. M. Thackeray), &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





The valuable Collection of Greek and Roman Coins of a 
Gentleman recently deceased, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will oe by AUCTION at their House. No. 13, Wellington 

—, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, May 50, and Two Following Days 

1 fry ’precisely, the valuable COLLECTION of GREEK and 
OMAN COINS of a GENTLEMAN recently dece: 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





The interests of a oa “4 
Publishing arranged. piaend with Publishers. . and Testi. 
monials on application rr star M. Bunenes, 4, Paternoster Row. 


C MITCHELL & CO., ie Raat for the Sale and 
Je Purchase of ewegeoer re es, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Invest ations. 8 Soa Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct E.C. 


THEE SUM FRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 
Printe’ Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 

UBMIT BSTIMATSS for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 

prepared ton PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 














Catalogues. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF 
R ARE KEATS MSS. 
AND 


EXTRA-ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
In Magnificent Bindings. 
Post free from 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
37, PICCADILLY, W. ; and 140, STRAND, W.C. 


LEIGHTON’S 


CATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 
INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 
Part VI. N—Q, 170 Illustrations, price 2s. NOW READY. 
Parts I.—VI., containing A—Q, with 890 Ill i in F il 
Price 15s. the 6 Parts. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 


UBLISHERS REMAINDERS. 
MAY LIST NOW RBADY, 
Incl g all Latest Purch offered at greatly reduced prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
25, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Also CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE and 
LIST of FRENCH NOVBLS. CLASSICS, &c. 

















(CATALOGUE No. 40.—Constable, Mezzotints by 

Lu ‘Turner’s Liber Studiorum, England and Wales, &c.— 
Etchings by Mogae Palmer, Seymour Haden—Drawings—lIllustrated 
Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wx. Warp, 
2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST cm of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
process BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply trem 
from their large stock. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MONTHLY. Price 6d. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 
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| Carmichael Thomas, Esq. 


caley, .— | Gilbert W. Thomas, Esq. 
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J. H. Henningham, Esq. 
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Kennedy Jones, Esq. 
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‘eter Keary, > 
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will be 
laty or Gentleman, One Guinea 


d y and Dinner Tickets (for 
~~ y A. - ob’ rom the 
WILEIE Yee 


Becre 
Newsvendors’ Institution, 16, Farringdon Stress, London, E. 





IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, P’ is, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and nape ee Sh gesmerag te offered for Sale in ‘the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sen Goto on application. Books Bought.— 
Watrzr T. Srzncen, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


HE INTERNATIONAL BOOK — CIROULAR, 

Notes on New and cere gts Publ 

of Books, is issued b 1Ltt1ams & Nonears, Book jb 14, ue 
rietta Street, Covent ht London, W.C.— Gat Copies gratis. 











ints TURES, OIL PAINTINGS, and 
NGRAVINGS CLEANED and REPAIRED with care by 
DICKINSUN. 8, 114, New Bond Street, who have restored many valuable 
Bear ge and have given entire satisfaction in cases where knowledge 
and skill are 


WNERS of GENUINE SPECIMENS of OLD 
ENGLISH “hago oka og OLD PICTURES, OLD CHINA, OLD 
SILVER, &c., who desire DISPOSE of same PRIVATELY, are 
invited to send particulars = 
HAMPTON & SONS, Pall Mall East, 
Who are always prepared to give full value for interesting Examples. 











The valuable and extensive Collection of English Historical 
and other Medals of the late JOHN G. MU 'RDOCH, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C,, on THURSDAY, June 2, and Following =. 
atl o'clock Precisely. in pursuance of the will of the deceased, thi 
valuable and extensive COLLECTION of Het HisToRical 
and ae, MEDALS of the late JOHN G MURDO 

y be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
Copies, price 2s. 6d. 


Illustrated 





Engravings and Drawings. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SBLL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington 
Street, Strand, ws, on THURSDAY, June 2 
1 o'clock precise! ly, "ENGRAVINGS (Framed and in the Portfolio), 
—_— rising ge 3 Subjects of the English School by F. Bartolozzi, 
orland, F. eatley, A. Buck, J. K. Cipriani, and others, including 
The Gardens at : Gnmen House, by W. Dickenson, after H. coment | 
in Brown—Mezzotint Portraits after Sir J. Reynolds, N. Dance, J. 
Hoppner, and eS ae and other Caricatures, mostly in -~t 
odern ce by N. Swaia, J. yhistier, and Tissot, several 
Proof 3. DRAWINGS by oLD MASTERS from the COLLECTION of 
the late EARL ¢ of WARWICK, anda FEW OIL PAINTINGS 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


, and Following Day, at 





Valuable Engravings. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C..on WEDNESDAY, June 8, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
Valuable ENGRAVINGS, comprising an interesting Collection of 
Portraits and other Engravings, principally relating to the on 
Revolution, by Debucourt, Janinet, St. Aubin, F. Coutellier, P. 
Martini, P. M. Alix, Ruotte, and others, several printed in Colours and 
very rare, the Property of a GENTLEMAN ; other Properties, including 
a brilliant Proof before Letters of The Lock, by D. Lucas, after J. 
Constable—Portraits of Ladies, after Sir J. Reynolds, fine Impressions 


same, &c.—other Portraits by J. R. 
S. W. Reynolds, after J Hoppner, Sir T. 
vawrence, &c.—Fancy Subjects of the English School, after &. Morland, 
F. Wheatley, A Kauffman, W. Peters, K. Westall, T. Gainsborough, 
&c., including Nine of the Cries of London—Drawings in Water-Colours 
by J. M. W. Turner, J. L. David 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Rare and valuable Books, including the Library of the late 
Rev. H. G. JEBB (removed from 17, Lexham Gardens, 
Kensington, W., by order of the ‘Executors), and other Private 


Collections. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
MONDAY, TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, May 30, 31, June 2 
and 3, Rare and Valuable BOUKS, as above, comprising Freudenberg et 
Moreau, Suite d'Estampes pour Servir A l'Histoire des Mccurs des 
Francois, Original Impressions, 2 vols. — Holbein’s Portraits, by 
Chamberiaine, Original Bdition — the Stafford Gallery and British 
Galiery of Pictures, Coloured Copies, 5 vols., and other fine Galleries and 
Books of Colou ie and Costume—a splendid Copy of 
Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, extra illustrated, and enlarged to 
9 vols.—Mrs. Frankau’s Righteenth-Century Colour Prints and John 
Raphael Smith —Urmerod’s Chesbire, Original Edition, 3 vols., and 
other Topographical and Antiquarian Works—Mace’s Musick’s Moru- 
ment, in old morocco, ere few cay Printed and Black- =e 
Books— Heraldic Manuseripts— E Trai 
Hain’s Repertorium iaaiieqeaphionmn. &c s vols.—Sets of the Bibllo- 

raphical, Folk-lore. and Villon Societies’ Publications — Dictionary 

‘ational ee geet 63 vols half morocco—fine Library Editions of 
the Writings of Mommsen, Grote. Freeman, Froude, Lecky, Green, 
and others — Works in Natural History— Editions de Luxe of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Fielding, and others — Reid's Catalogue of Cruikshank’'s 
Works, 3 vols.—an extensive Collection of Rare First Editions, chiefly 
of Modern Authors, including Coleridge, Tennyson, the Brownings, 
Matthew Arnold, Wm. Morris, Dickens, Thackeray, &c.—Ruskin’® 
Modern Painters, 5 vols, and other First Editions by the same— 
Surtees’ Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities, Coloured Plates by Alken—and 
other fine Sporting Books, the Property of a LADY. 


Catalorues on application. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 

by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o’clock precisely :— 


On MONDAY, May 30, fine OLD ENGLISH 


SILVER PLATE of Sir J. THOMAS FIRBANK,. M.P., the late Sir 
a THOMPSON, Bart., and the Kight Hon. the EARL of 
WILTON. 


On MONDAY, May 30, and Following Day, the 
COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS of the late Major MYERS. 

On THURSDAY, June 2, and Following Day, 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE and OLD NANKIN PORCELAIN of 
JAMES ORROCK, Esq. 

On SATURDAY, June 4, and MONDAY, June 6, 
the COLLECTION of ‘PICTURES and DRAWINGS of JAMES 
ORROCK, Esq. 

On MONDAY, June 6, and Following Days (by 
PLA of the Executors), the important COLLECTION of SILVER 


LATE, Decorative Furniture and Chiva, Miniatures, Snuff-Boxes; 
led Stars, = Decorations of H.R.H. the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE, 











UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 
NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO oe 
Quiet, pleasant, and central. =a minutes’ walk from 8.E.R. and C. 
— No others taken.—R. H 


, 6, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 





K.G. K.T. K.P., 

On SATURDAY, June 11 (by order of the 
Executors), the highly important COLLBCTION of PICTURES and 
EARLY ENGLISH PORTRAITS of H.K.H. the DUKE of CAM- 
BRIDGE, K.G. K.T. K.P., deceased. 
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Curios. 

R. J. C. STEVENS’S NEXT SALE will take 
place on TUESDAY. May 31, and will include TIBETAN, 
EGYPTIAN, and SOUTH AFRICAN RELICS—C hinese and Japanese 
Porcelain — Bronzes and Cleisonné Ware —Pictares—Printe—and the 

usual Miscellaneous Assortment. 
On view day prior 10 ° 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues sent on 
application to Mn. J. C. Srevsens, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 

London, W.C. 





Photographic Cameras and Lenses, Scientific Instruments and 
Apparatus, Tools, Sc. 
FRIDAY, June 3, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 

38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., a number 

of First-Class HAND and STUDIO CAMERAS, in all most convenient 
sizes, by Leading Makers, finest Lenses, and a Quantity of Accessories— 
Drawing and Surveying Instruments—Electrical Fittings and Apparatus 
—Motors—Hand Tools—Chucks, and other Lathe Parts—Cinematograph 
Films—Wickerwork Chairs, Cages, &c.—a quantity of iisedlianseas 


oods. 
“— view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 





Curio Sale. 


i R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that, 
Pte to the — eee Lots sent in for his SALE ot 
CUR &c, to be held on TUESDAY, May 31, he will hold a 
SUPPLEMENTARY SALE on TUESDAY, June 7. 
Catalogues may be had on application to Mr. J. C. Stevens, 38, King 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


C. STEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS, 
38, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

OPEN DAILY to RECEIVE all Kinds of ie in Large or 
Small Lots, for inclusion in General or Special Sale 

Antique ‘and Modern Silver Plate and Plated Arties, Jewellery, 
Books, China, Coins, Medals 

Scientific Instruments; Furniture. 

Valuations for Probate, Division, and other Purposes carefully 
executed. 











Btscewoon for 


The PAST in the PRESENT. By Sir Herbert Maxwell. 

The IDEALIST. By Perceval Gibbon. 

A SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHER'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

A SPRING SONG. By Ian Malcolm, M.P. 

JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. 

BOY in the HOME CIRCLE. 

SHEEP-DROVING. By J. Stanley Hughes. 

The PASSING SINGER. By Ethel Clifford. 

A REMARQUE in the MARGIN. By Ernest Dawson. 

The WITCH-WOMAN and the BRIDGE of FEAR. By L. M. M. 


MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD :—France and England—M. Boutmy’s 
Generalisations—The Ideal Englishman—The Dangers of Psychology 
—The Mosely Report—The Problem of Education in England and 
America—The late Prof. York Powell. 


A GREAT PROCONSUL. 
LETTER to the EDITOR. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


JUNE, 





THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
JUNE, 1904. Contents. 


JAPAN'S OBJECT-LESSONS in NAVAL WARFARE. By Excubitor. 
KOREA: its History and Prospects. By Sir Walter C. Hillier, 
K C.M.G. C.B. 


The WAR in the FAR EAST. By Alfred Stead. 
SHAKESPEARE’S PROTESTANTISM. By W.5S. Lilly. 


HERBERT SPENCER: his Autobiography and his Philosophy. By 
Francis Gribble. 


LORD ACTON’S LETTERS to MARY GLADSTONE. By the Rev. 
Canon Malcolm MacColl. 


VASSILY VERESTSCHAGIN : War Painter. By Rosa Newmarch. 
The ‘“ DECAY of GOVERNMENT”: another View. By Sidney Low. 
A PLEA for a NATIONAL PARTY. By S. Hutchinson Harris. 
The FUTURE of BALKISTAN. By Herbert Vivian. 


The BULGARIANS of MACEDONIA: a Psychological Study. By 
H. N. Brailsford. 


The PROLOGUE of ARCTURUS. By Edmund Gosse. 

BEHIND the SCENES of EMPIRE. By M. A. Stobart. 

The NIECE of NAPOLEON. By Germain Bapst. 

The PLAGUE of NOVELS. by J. Cuthbert Hadden. 

THEOPHANO. Chaps. 21, 22, and 23. By Frederic Harrison. 
London : Chapman & Hall, Limited. 





CONTENTS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY and AFTER 
For JUNE. 
The POPE and CHURCH MUSIC: a Roman Catholic Protest. By 
Richard Bagot. 

The MISREPRESENTATION of the PEOPLE in PARLIAMENT. 
By Henry Kimber, M.P 

The CUBDEN CENTEN ARY and MODERN LIBERALISM. By 
Herbert Samuel, M.P. 

The YELLOW PERIL. By O. Eltzbacher. 

ENGLAND and FRANCE. By Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart. 

The W HITE MAN'S PLACE in AFRICA. By Sir Harry H. Johnston, 
G C.M.G. K.C.B. F.R.G.8. 

FRANZ VON LENBACH. By Anita MacMahon. 

HOW THEY TRAIN ACTORS in PARIS. By Richard Whiteing. 

ENGLISH HORSE-BREEDING and ARMY REMOUNTS. by Sir 
Walter Gilbey, Rart. 

The STATE REGISTRATION of NURSES. 
1. By the Marchioness of Londonderry. 
2. By Miss Isla Stewart, Matron of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

The KINGSLEY NOVELS. By Walter Frewen Lord. 

The YOUTH of JAMES III. By the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott, of 
Abbotsford. 

VOLUNTEERS for the FLEET. By Archibald 8. Hurd. 

The BLUEJACKET and the TAILORS. By Lionel Yexley. 

LAST MONTH 
1. By Sir Wemyss Reid 
2. By Edward Dicey, C B. 

—— Spottiswoode & Co., Limited, Printers, New Street Square, 


PURE and EXPLOSION RISKS; Siena at the 


Burlington Club; Workmen’s Compensation Cases ; Recent Ex- 
cavations in the Roman Forum; Manchester New Stock Exchange 
Competition ; bg ae New Building for the Ironmongers’ Hall; New 
Screen, Dymock Church; New Lectern and Reredos, Abbey’ Dore 
Church ; pera ge ~ pocmmgeen = &c —See the BUILDER of May 28 
(4d. ; by posi as Throug’ y Newsagent, or direct from the 
Pr Ublicher of 1 of the uilder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 








“This costly publication, with its wealth of admirable coloured 
plates and excellent black-and-white illustrations, cannot fail to take 
at once the high position of a standard work, so encyclopedic are its 
contents and so thorough the grip of the subject of all who have been 
engaged in its compilation......The explanations are so lucid that the 
merest neophyte in the study of heraldry can understand them.” 


Studio, March, 1904. 





NOW READY. 
THE 


ART OF HERALDRY. 


EDITED BY 


A. C. FOX-DAVIES. 


THIS GREAT NEW WORK IS NOW PUBLISHED AND THE LIMITED NUMBER 
OF COPIES NOT SUBSCRIBED FOR PRIOR TO PUBLICATION ARE 
NOW OFFERED. 


THE EDITION WAS LIMITED TO 700 SETS FOR THE WHOLE 
WORLD, AND NO FURTHER EDITION CAN BE PRINTED. 


The most exhaustive and beautiful work on Heraldry, both 
as an Art and a Science, that has ever been produced. 


The Illustrations comprise— 


(1) 106 Full-Page Plates in Colour, most of the Plates containing 
many separate subjects. 


(2) 47 Full-Page Plates in black and white. 
(3) 1,100 finely Engraved Blocks in the Text. The Illustrations 


include many fine Foreign Examples, and the English Work is by the 
recognized Masters of Heraldic Art in this country. 


‘‘No such compendium on the subject has ever been issued either 
in this country or the Continent.”—Morning Post. 


In 1 vol. large folio (500 pp.), bound in full buckram, with 
design by Nixon, price £7 7s. net. 


DETAILED PROSPECTUS AND SPECIMEN PLATE WILL 
BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 





London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 34, Henrietta Street, W.C.; and Edinburgh. 
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SMITH, ELDER & COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


_~— 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘AN 
ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS.’ 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, 6s, 


MY FRENCH 
FRIENDS. 


By CONSTANCE E. MAUD, 


Author of ‘An English Girl in Paris,’ ‘ The Rising 
Generation,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*.* In ‘My French Friends’ Miss Constance E. 
Maud re-opens the vein which revealed so amusing 
a circle of typical personalities in the pages of ‘ An 
English Girl in Paris.’ 


ASPECTS of SOCIAL EVOLU- 
TION. First Series, TEMPERAMENTS. By 
JOHN LIONEL TAYLER, M.B.C.S. L.8.C.P. 
With 10 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The NEW ERA in SOUTH 


AFRICA. Withan Examination of the Chinese 
Labour Question. By VIOLET R. MARK- 
HAM, Author of ‘South Africa: Past and 
Present.’ Large post 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING 6s. NOVELS. 


PROVENZANO the PROUD. 
By EVELYN H. GIFFORD. 


*,* An early Italian story in the time of the 
Sienese struggle with Florence. 


GLENCAIRLY CASTLE. By 


HORACE C. HUTCHINSON, Author of ‘ Little 
Lady Mary,’ ‘A Friend of Nelson,’ ‘Crow- 
borough Beacon,’ &c. 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETIE.—“ Well above the 
average in merit...... ‘Glencairly Castle,’ in fact, is 
an eminently readable book.” 


ENGLAND'S ELIZABETH. 


Being the Memories of Matthew Bedale. By 
his Honour Judge E, A. PARRY, Author of 
‘Katawampus,’ ‘ Butter Scotia,’ ‘The Scarlet 
Herring,’ &c. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, —“ Judge Parry 
avoids successfully the pitfalls of historical romance. 
benial Altogether the story is well invented, well told, 
and full of charm.” 


JOSHUA NEWINGS; or, the 


Love Bacillus. By G. F. BRADBY. 
[On June 7. 
*,* The Story tells the amusing adventures which 
follow the misjudged injection of the Love Microbe, 
wherewith the friends of an elderly bachelor try to 
render him immune to the wiles of a fascinating 
widow, 


The SOVEREIGN POWER: a 


Romance of Georgian Days. By VIOLET A. 
SIMPSON, Author of ‘The Bonnet Conspira- 
tors.’ [On June 6. 


A NOVEMBER CRY. By 


FRANCES G. BURMESTER, Author of ‘ John 
Lott’s Alice.’ [On June 13, 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be 
happy to forward a copy of their Cataloyue post 
free on application. 


London: 





SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


A SUMPTUOUSLY ILLUSTRATED WORK OF ROMANTIC 
AND HISTORICAL INTEREST. 


LIMITED EDITION DE LUXE ONLY. 


NOW COMPLETE. 
In 4 vols. small folio, cloth gilt, gilt edges, £5 net the Set. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES 


PRINCE CHARLES 
EDWARD STUART. 


By W. DRUMMOND NORIE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘LOYAL LOCHABER.’ 


The very considerable additions made to Jacobite literature within recent years by the splendid 
publications of the Scottish History Society and other kindred bodies have done much to awaken a 
renewed interest in the personality of the later Stuart princes and their adherents; and it may be said, 
without undue exaggeration, that the new light shed by their agency on the various personages who 
played their part in the Jacobite drama of ‘ Forty-Five,’ has rendered the older histories comparatively 
valueless, if accuracy is to be the first consideration. Unhappily, many of the most valuable and 
interesting books on the subject are either out of print or inaccessible to the general reader. 

Mr. Drummond Norie has for many years been fitting himself for his present task, and in his. 
endeavour to present a true and vivid account of the Life and Adventures of the Prince, has been careful 
to make himself familiar with all works recently published on the subject, and has gleaned fresh and 
valuable information from examination of various MS. collections. 

Up to the present time no attempt has been made to place in the hands of the public an adequately 
illustrated history of Prince Charles; and this is the more strange, as the subject is one that is 
particularly suitable for illustration, considering the wealth of material at command. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Which number in all nearly 400, and have been collected from all sources, include :— 


(1) Reproductions of Paintings by eminent Artists, amongst whom may be mentioned MARTIN 
HARDIE, OGILVIE REID, W. SKEOCH CUMMING, JOHN PETTIE, W. B. HOLE, Sir J. E. 
MILLAIS, CATON WOODVILLE, Sir WILLIAM ALLAN, J. B. MACDONALD, and THOMAS 
DUNCAN. 


(2) A Unique series of Portraits.—This series includes portraits of the Prince himself, from child- 
hood to old age, and portraits of the Prince’s adherents and those connected with him in the rising of 
‘* Forty-Five,” many of which have been unearthed from rare collections. 


(3) Views and Plans, Autographs, Contemporary Cartoons, Relics, Weapons, &c. 
(4) The Costumes of the Jacobite Clans in Colour. 
(5) Photos taken by the Author “in the footsteps of Prince Charlie.” 


This is perhaps the most interesting series of all, and its scope and character is best described in the words of Mr. 
Norie’s Preface: ‘‘Some years ago, while spending an enjoyable holiday in the beautiful district of Lochaber, it occurred 
to me that a most interesting and delightful tour could be made through the West Highlands and Isles, by following as 
closely as possible the footsteps of ‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie’ in his wanderings after the battle of Culloden. 

‘*The idea of making this pilgrimage, if I may so call it, grew stronger as time went on, but many circumstances 
conspired to prevent me from carrying it out. Everything, however, comes to him who knows how to wait, the proverb 
says, and at last (4 opportunity arrived in the least expected but most congenial form. I was, in fact, asked to write a 
history of Prince Charles, and I was given carte blanche to make the journey I had planned when and how I liked. 

“The results of my own journey through the districts traversed by Prince Charles have been twofold. First, I have 
been able to acquire a great deal of local tradition from the mouths of men and women still living whose great-grandfathers 
either fought for the Prince or aided him in his many hairbreadth escapes from Cumberland’s soldiers; and, secondly, I 
have secured photographs of almost every spot historically or traditionally connected with the romantic story of the 
Prince’s wanderings. These photographs, which have been beautifuliy reproduced, will, I trust, add a special value to this 
history. Many of them were only got after great difficulties had been surmounted ; as, for instance, the two showing the 
Cave in Corriegoe, Braes of Glenmoriston. To reach this wild spot I had to spend a night at Clunie Inn, drive to Lundie, 
climb Carn Ghlusaid, over 2,000 feet; Sgor nan Conbhairean, 3,632 feet; and descend the precipitous Corie Meadhon to 
the cave, and then after a six or seven miles walk over peat-bog and boulders to Ceannacroc, drive thirteen or fourteen 
peer Invermoriston. I can strongly recommend the excursion to those of my readers who are fond of a good day’s 
climbing. 


(6) A valuable series of Route Maps. 

THE EDITION OF THIS VALUABLE WORK IS LIMITED TO 
850 NUMBERED COPIES. 

Mr. ANDREW LANG, in the MORNING POST, says:—‘‘I make haste to say that the book is an 
excellent book, that the author is industrious and careful, that to topography he has given the most minute 
attention, knowing every mile of a difficult country, and illustrating his work with good plans, maps, 
and photographs of places of interest. He has also made excellent use of documents, whether printed 


or unprinted.” 
The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says :—‘ The completest record of the Prince’s doings that. 


has yet been published.” 
THE CAXTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 84, 85, and 86, Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 
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TO BOOKLOVERS AND COLLECTORS. 


MESSRS. METHUEN beg to call attention to the following 
wmportant announcements :— 


THE SHAKESPEARE FOLIOS. 


MESSRS. METHUEN will commence in SEPTEMBER the publication of their Facsimile Edition of 
the Four Shakespeare Folios by the issue of the Fourth Folio, 1685. The other Folios are in active preparation. 

The price of the Fourth Folio is 3/. 13s. 6d. net before publication, and will be raised to 4/. 4s. net 
after publication. The set of the Four Folios will be sold at 12/. 12s. net, and the Volumes will be delivered 
to Subscribers as they are published. Each Volume must be paid for on delivery. 

The Folios are being reproduced with the greatest care, and are printed on pure linen paper. The 
binding is in paper boards, but the books can be purchased in full calf at an extra charge of 21s, net. The 
‘Droeshout Portrait is in each Folio. 

A fine set of the Four Folios cannot now be bought for less than 2,500/., and even for a poor set 
1,000/. would be a low price. MESSRS. METHUEN therefore believe that in reprinting these Folios in 
exact facsimile they will meet the wishes of a large number of lovers of Shakespeare and of scholars in all 
parts of the world. 

Orders for the Fourth Folio should be sent to MESSRS. METHUEN, or to any Bookseller, BEFORE 
SEPTEMBER 8, if it is desired to obtain a Copy at the Subscription Price. 


The MICROCOSM of LONDON; or, London in Miniature. With 
104 Illustrations in Colour by PUGIN and ROWLANDSON. In 3 vols. small 4to. 
This is one of the finest and most popular of old coloured books, and is an invaluable description of London a century 
ago. The plates are unusually interesting, being the result of a collaboration between a distinguished architect and a no less 
distinguished artist. It is reproduced on a reduced scale from the Original Edition published by R. Ackermann. 


This fine book will be published in SEPTEMBER, and the price is £2 2s. net before publication. After publication 
the price will be £3 3s. net. 


HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLIPHILI UBI HUMANA OMNIA NON 


NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET ATQUE OBITER PLURIMA SCITU SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMORAT. 
An Edition limited to 350 Copies on Hand-made Paper. Folio. 

A reproduction in facsimile of this celebrated book, printed at Venice by Aldus in 1499, The beauty of the printing, 
and, above all, the exquisite woodeuts—the very flower of the art of wood-engraving—have made this book the darling of 
collectors. These woodcuts, never surpassed, possibly never equalled, are variously attributed to Bellini, Mantegna, Carpaccio, 
and even to Raphael ; but their origin is still hidden in obscurity. 


The price of the ‘ Hypnerotomachia’ is £2 2s. net before publication, and will be afterwards raised to £3 3s. net> 
It will be published in OCTOBER. 














ALREADY PUBLJSHED. 


PARADISI IN SOLE PARADISUS TERRESTRIS; or, a Garden of 
all Sorts of Pleasant Flowers. By JOHN PARKINSON. Folio. 


A reprint, the exact size of the original, from the First Edition of the most delightful book of gardening in English. 
The splendid full-page illustrations of the original—over a hundred—are reproduced. 


This book is published and the subscription price (30s.) no longer holds. The price is now £2 Qs. net. 


Application for the above limited Editions should be made to MESSRS. 
METHUEN, or to any Bookseller in Great Britain, the Colonies, or the 
United States. 


METHUEN & CO, 36, Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


—~>—_—_— 


THREE NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


BROTHERS. 


By HORACE A. VACHELL, 


Author of ‘ The Pinch of Prosperity,’ ‘ The 
Shadowy Third,’ ‘ John Charity,’ &c. 


“In his new novel Mr. Horace Annesley Vachell has far 
surpassed, in skill, interest, and construction, his previous 
work, and has given a story full of living actuality...... The 
description of school life in Harrow is capital and almost 
worthy to rank with ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays.’......A novel 
that should not be missed.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE VEIL OF THE 
TEMPLE. 


By W. H. MALLOCK, 


Author of ‘ The New Republic, ‘A Human 
Document,’ &c. 


FORT AMITY. 
By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 





THE FRENCH NOBLESSE OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Translated by Mrs. COLQUHOUN GRANT from ‘Les 
Souvenirs de la Marquise de Créquy,’ published in 1834. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
“ Full of vivid and amusing details, giving an almost 
contemporary picture of the society of the old régime.” 
Times, 


A NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF THE 
HISTORICAL WORKS OF 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


With Photogravure Illustrations. 
In 9 vols, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net each. 


THE RISE OF THE DUTCH 
REPUBLIC, 


3 vols., is now ready. 


UNITED NETHERLANDS, 
JOHN OF BARNEVELD. 


In preparation. Will be published in 6 Monthly Volumes, 


WILD LIFE AT THE LAND’S 
END. 


Records and Observations of the Habits and Haunts of the 
Fox, Badger, Otter, Seal, &c., and of their Pursuers in 
Cornwall. By J. C. TREGARTHEN. With Illustrations. 
Square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Tregarthen not only knows what he is writing 
about, but he knows how to write. The result is a singu- 
larly charming volume, which will be read with delight not 
only by lovers of one of the most fascinating of English 
counties, but by all who follow the chase of the otter, the 
badger, and the fox.”—County Gentleman, 





PHYSICAL DETERIORATION: 


ITS CAUSES and the CURE. By Mrs. WATT-SMYTH. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE 
ECONOMIC CONDITION OF 
THE COUNTRY. 


By R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S., Editor of ‘The 
Dictionary of Political Economy.’ Demy 8vo, in paper 
covers, ls. net. 


THE PIVOT OF CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


ADDRESSES on CONFIRMATION. By the Rev. M. T. 
HAINSSELIN, B.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


MESSRS, LONGMANS & CO.’S 


LIST. 


—_——_>—_ 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D. 
Professor of Logic and English, University of 
Aberdeen, 

With a Supplementary Chapter by WILLIAM L, 
DAVIDSON, and 4 Portraits. 
8vo, 14s. net. 


LECTURES ON EUROPEAN 
HISTORY, 1519-1648. 


By WILLIAM STUBBS, D.D., 


Formerly Bishop of Oxford and Regius Professor 
of Modern History in the University. 
8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 

I. CHARLES V. (11 Lectures). II. The POLITICAL 
HISTORY of EUROPE from the RESIGNATION of 
CHARLES V. (11 Lectures). III. The POLITICAL HIS- 
TORY of EUROPE during the THIRTY YEARS’ WAR 
(10 Lectures). Also Two Supplementary Lectures: SURVEY 
of the RBIGNS of LOUIS XIII. and PHILIP IV.; The 
PBACE of WBSIPHALIA. 








IMPRESSIONIST PAINTING. 


Its Genesis and Development. 


By WYNFORD DEWHURST. 


With 84 Illustrations in Monochrome and 5 in Colours, 
being Reproductions of the Finest Examples of the Work of 
TURNER, CONSTABLE, BONINGTON, WATTS, MANET, 
CLAUDE MONET, BERTHE, MORISOT, WHISTLER, 
RENOIR, CEZANNE, SISLEY, JONGKIND, PISSARO, 
D'ESPAGNAT, MAUFRA, LIEBERMANN, BOUDIN, 
BESNARD, RAFFAELLI, ALEXANDER HARRISON, 
CHILDE HASSAM, POINTELIN, CARRIERE, and 
EMILE CLAUS. 

Small folio, cloth extra, 25s. net. 

The Author, himself an Impressionist artist, has 
attempted for the first time to give an historical and 
biographical account of the group of painters of which 
MONET and WHISTLER were the forerunners. The 
elementary features of modern Impressionist Art, ite origin, 
its scientific aspect in relation to colour, its gradual growth 
and sources of inspiration, and the various contributions 
to the leading idea by its chief exponents from the days of 
the great TURNER, are fully dealt with in a clear and 
interesting manner. For the benefit of students in search 
of the best examples of this form of art, a list of public and 
private collections has been given, in addition to a biblio- 
graphy covering the writings of those best qualified to 
expound the principles of Impressionism. 


LIBER STUDIORUM 
OF J. M. W. TURNER. 


Oblong medium 4to, quarter-vellum, cloth sides, with an 
troducti: by Mr. C. F. BELL and a binding of special 








GUNPOWDER and AMMUNITION : 
their Origin and Progress. By Lieut.-Col. 
HENRY W. L. HIME, late Royal Artillery. 
8vo, 98. net. 


WITH the INNISKILLING 


DRAGOONS : the Record of a Cavairy Regi- 
ment during the Boer War, 1899-1902. By 
Lieut.-Col. J. WATKINS YARDLEY, B.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge, late Inniskilling 
Dragoons. With Map and 96 Illustrations, 
8vo, 168. net. 


ASTRONOMICALand HISTORICAL 
CHRONOLOGY in the BATTLE of the 
CENTURIES. By WILLIAM LEIGHTON 
JORDAN, F.S.A. F.B.M.S., &c., Author of ‘ The 
Standard of Value,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


*.* Mr. Jordan’s object in this book is to urge 
a reform of historical chronology so as to bring it into 
accord with the method of numbering the years B.C, 
adopted by astronomers. 


NATURE’S COMEDIAN. A Novel. 
By W. E. NORRIS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ * Nature’s Comedian’ is one of Mr. Norris’s best. The 
types are well chosen; humour of a quiet sort abounds; 
and the plot runs easily along, displaying all the native 
skill of an accomplished writer.””— Glove. 


LYCHGATE HALL: a Romance. By 
M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OLD HENDRIK’S TALES. By Capt. 
ARTHUR O. VAUGHAN. With 12 Full-Page 
illustrations by J. A SHEPHERD. Crown 
8vo, 68. 

*.* This is a volume of animal stories collected 
by Capt. Vaughan from the Hottentots during the 
late Boer War. The vein is somewhat that of 
Unele Remus, and it is probable that the Uncle 
Remus legends and these have a common origin. 


LONGMAN'S MAGAZINE. 


JUNE. Price SIXPENCE. 

NATURE’S COMEDIAN. Chaps. 23-24. Concluded. By 
W. E. Norris. 

A JOURNRBY from EDINBURGH to PARIS in 1802. 

The SWORDSMAN and the COUNT. By W. H. Pollock. 

The STORY of a STRUGGLE. Chaps. 2-3. Concluded, 
By Paul Fountain. 

An INTERNATIONAL COMPLICATION. 
Armour. 

BABYLON. By Louisa L. Jebb. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 





By Margaret 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


89, Paternoster Row, London, £.C. 





design by Mr. H. Granville Fell. 10s. 6d. net. 

This Work, which contains reproductions of the entire 
Series of 71 Plates, each on a page measuring 11} in. by 
8 in., is probably the most acceptable addition to the 
library of the art connoisseur which bas been issued in this 
country for a generation. Full justice has been done to the 
Original Plates in the method of reproduction, the tints 
being accurately copied, and every detail brought out in the 
clearest manner. The appearance of ‘The Liber Studiorum’ 
inasale catalogue is au event of considerable importance, 
and a fine copy always attracts a crowd of bidders, with the 
result that the work is often sold at prices ranging between 
£100 and £850. 

This is the first time Turner’s great work has been placed 
within the reach of the average man interested in art. 


NEWNES'’ 
THIN PAPER CLASSICS. 


These charming and portable Volumes are small enough 
for the pocket (nZin. by 4in., and Zin. thick), yet large 
enough for the booksheif. Priuted in large type ona thin 
but thoroughly opaque paper, with Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and Title-Page to each Volume, and in a dainty 
binding they make reading a real pleasure. Cloth, 3s. net; 
limp lambskin, 3s. 6d. net per Volume. 

SHAKESPEARE. 3 vols.—MILTON’S POEMS—BURNS’ 
POEMS—DON QUIXOTE—BACON’S WORKS—SHEL- 
LEY’S POEMS—PEPYS’ DIARY—KEATS’ POEMS— 
POE'S TALES -EVELYN’S DIARY—LAMB’'S WORKS— 
The VISION of DANTE—PEACOCK’S NOVELS—BOS- 
WELL’S LIFE of DR. JOHNSON. 2vols.—HAWTHORNE'S 
NEW ENGLAND ROMANCES—TENNYSON’S POEMS— 
POEMS of WORDSWORTH—The SHORTER WORKS of 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR—LETTERS of HORACE 
WALPOLE — The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS — MRS. 
BROWNING’S POEMS. 2 vols. 

ATHEN 4&UM.—" We expect a great success for these 
editions.” 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ All the modern features 
of handsome binding, large type, thin paper, and small 
compass are seen at their best.” 


NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY. 


A Series of Volumes illustrative of the work of Great 
Artists. Tall feap. 4to, containing from 48 to 64 Full-Page 
Reproductions in Monochrome, with Photogravure Frontis- 
piece, Biographical Introduction, and List of the Artists’ 
Principal Works. Quarter-vellum, 3s. 6d. net each. 

Now ready: GOZZOLI—BOTTICELLI—SIR JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS—VELASQUEZ—CONSTABLE’S SKETCHES 
—RAPHAEL. 

QUEEN.— It isa marvellous three-and-sixpence worth. 
Ove gets delightful reproductions of some of the most 
beautiful pictures in the world on a page about the size of 
an ordinary photograph, at the rate of three for twopence. 


JAPAN in PICTURES. By 


DOUGLAS SLADEN. Oblong 4to, containing 68 Full- 
Page Illustrations, 4 of which are delicately coloured. 
The effect of Mr. Sladen’s descriptive writing, combined 
with so many finely printed Photographic Illustrations, 
produces a vivid impression of Japanese life. Quarter- 
vellum, with striking Japanese Design, 3s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 
3 to 12, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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LOVELL REEVE & CO.S NEW AND STANDARD WORKS. 





BOOKS FOR SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 


These handy and well-illustrated Volumes, while popular in style 
to suit beginners, are strictly scientific in method, and form excellent 
introductions to more advanced works, They are admirably adapted 
for School Prizes and Presents, 


HANDBOOK of the BRITISH FLORA. By G. Benruam, 


F.R.S. Revised by Sir J. D. HOOKER, C.B. F.R.S. Seventh Kdition. 9s. net. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the BRITISH FLORA. Drawn by 


W. H. FITCH, F.LS., and W. G. SMITH, F.L.S. 1315 Wood Engravings. Fifth 
Edition. 9s. net. 


The NARCISSUS: its History and Culture. By F. W. 


BURBIDGE, F.L.S. With a Scientific Review of the Entire Genus by J. G. BAKBR, 
F.R.S. F.L.S. With 48 beautifully Coloured Plates. 30s. net. 


BRITISH FERNS, By M. Puives. 16 Coloured Plates and 


Woodcuts. 9s. net. 


BRITISH GRASSES, By M. Puves. 


and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 


HANDBOOK of BRITISH MOSSES. By the Rev. M. J. 


BERKELEY, M.A. F.L.S. Second Bdition. 24 Coloured Plates. 21s. net. 


SYNOPSIS of BRITISH MOSSES. By C. P. Hosxirg, 


F.L.S. Revised Edition. 6s. 6d. net. 


The BUTTERFLIES of EUROPE. Described and Figured 


by H. C. LANG, M.D. F.L.S. With 82 Coloured Plates, containing upwards of 
900 Figures. 2 vols. 3/. 18s. net. 


BRITISH INSECTS. By E. F. Sravetey. 


Plates and Woodcuts. 12s. net. 


BRITISH BEETLES. By E. C. Rye. New Edition. Revised 


by the Rev. Canon FOWLER, M.A. F.L.S. 16 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 


BRITISH BEES. By W. E. Sauckarp. 


and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS. By H. T. 


STAINTON. Second Edition. 16 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 


BRITISH SPIDERS. By E. F. Sravetey. 16 Coloured 


Plates and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 


FOREIGN FINCHES in CAPTIVITY. By Arruur G. 


BUTLER, Ph.D. F.L.S. F.Z.S. F.E.S. With €0 Plates, beautifully Coloured by 
Hand. Royal 4to, cloth, 4/. 14s, 6d. net. 


BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. By A. S. Pennineton, F.LS. 


24 Plates. 9s. net. 


BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 


Plates. 9s. net. 


A MANUAL of BRITISH ARCHEOLOGY. 


BOUTELL, M.A. Second Edition. 20 Coloured Plates, 9s. net. 


COLLECTIONS and RECOLLECTIONS of NATURAL 


HISTORY and SPORT in the LIFE of a COUNTRY VICAR. By the Rev. G. C. 
GREEN. Illustrated with Woodcuts from Sketches by the Author. 6s. net. 


BRITISH FUNGI, PHYCOMYCETES, and USTILA- 


GINEZX. By GEORGE MASSBE. 8 Plates. 6s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH FUNGOLOGY. By the Rev. M. J. BrerKELey, 


-A. F.L.S. With a Supplement of nearly 400 pages by WORTHINGTON G. 
SMITH, F.L.S. 2 vols. 24 Coloured Plates, 36s. net. Supplement only, 12s. 


The ESCULENT FUNGUSES of ENGLAND. By C. D. 


BADHAM, M.D. Second Edition. Edited by F. CURREY, F.R.S. 12 Coloured 
Plates. 12s. net. 


ELEMENTS of CONCHOLOGY: an Introduction to 


the Natural History of Shells and of the Animals which form them, By LOVELL 
REEVE, F.L.S. 2 vols. 62 Coloured Plates, 21. 16s. net. 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA: or, Figures and Descrip- 
tions of the Shells of Mollusks, with Remarks on their Affin'ties, Synonomy, and 
8 jo Distribution. By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S., aud G. B. SOWERBY, 
F.L.S. Complete in 20 vols. 4to, with 2,727 Coloured Plates, half-calf, 178/. net. 


A detailed List of M phs and Vol may be had. 


16 Coloured Plates 


16 Coloured 


16 Coloured Plates 


By S. O. Gray. 16 Coloured 


By C¢. 





Vol. LIX. (1903), 42s. net. 


The BOTANICAL MAGAZINE: Figures and Descrip- 


tions of New and Rare Plants. By Sir J. D. HOOKER, F.R.S., &c. Third Series. 
Vols. I. to LVIII., each 42s, net. Published Monthly, with 6 Plates, 3s. 6d. coloured. 
Annual Subscription, 42s. 


A Complete Set from the commencement, 129 vols. 135/. 


FLORA CAPENSIS: a Systematic Description of the 


Plants of the Cape Colony, Caffraria, and Port Natal. Vols. III., by W. H. 
HARVBY and O. W. SONDER, 20s. each net. The CONTINUATION, edited by 
Sir W. T. THISELTON-DYKR, F.R.S. Vol. VI., 24s. net. Vol. VII., 33s. net. 
Vol. 1V., Section II., Part I., 8s. net. Vol. V., Part I., 9s. net. Published under the 
authority of the Governments of the Cape and Natal. 


FLORA of TROPICAL AFRICA. By D. Otiver, F.R.S. 


Vols. I. to III. 20s. each net. The CONTINUATION, edited by Sir W. T. THISEL- 
TON-DYBR, F.R.S. Vol V., 25s. €d. net. Vol. VII., 27s. 6d. net. Vol. VIII., 25s. 6d. 
net. Vol. 1V., Parts I., II., and III., 8s. net each. Published under the authority of 
the First Commissioner of His Majesty’s Works. 


The HEPATICZ of the BRITISH ISLES: Figures and 


Descriptions of all known British Species. By W. H. PEARSON. 2 vols., 228 Plates, 
7h, 10s. net plain ; 11/7, 2s. 6d. net coloured. 


FLORA of BRITISH INDIA. By Sir J. D. Hooker, C.B. 


G.C.S.I. F.R.S., &c., assisted by various Botanists. 7 vols. 12/. net. 


The BRITISH MOSS-FLORA. By R. Brarrnwarre, M.D. 


F.L.S. Vol. 1., with 45 finely executed Plates, 50s. Vol. II., with 39 Plates, 42s. éd. 
Parts XVII.-XXII. each 6s. net. 


Complete in 1 vol. 4to, with 2 ane a? and 60 Coloured Plates, clotb, gilt tops, 
6l. 15s. net. 


MONOGRAPH of the MEMBRACIDE. By Georce 
BOWDLER BUCKTON, F.R.S. F.L.S. F.E.S., to which is added a Paper entitled 
‘ Suggestions as to the Meaning of the Shapes and Colours of the Membracide in the 
Struggle for Existence,’ by EDWARD B. POULTON, D.Sc. M.A. Hon. LL.D. 
(Princeton), F.R.S., &c., Hope Professor of Zoology iu the University of Oxford. 


MONOGRAPH of the BRITSH CICADZ or TETTI- 
GIDE, By GHORGE BOWDLER BUCKTON, F.RS. F.LS. F.OS. F.BS., de 


The NATURAL HISTORY of ERISTALIS TENAX, or, 
the DRONE -FLY. By GEORGE BOWDLER BUCKTON, PRS. PLS., Sc. 


Vol. IX. NOW READY, 63s. net. Part CVI., 4 Coloured Plates, 5s. net. 


The LEPIDOPTERA of the BRITISH ISLANDS. By 


CHARLES G. BARRETT, F.H.S. Vols. I. to IX., each 12s.; Large Edition, Vol. 1., 
with 40 Coloured Plates, 53s.; Vols. II. to 1X , each with 48 Coloured Plates, 63s. net. 


LABELLING LIST of the BRITISH MACRO-LEPIDO- 


PTERA, as Arranged in ‘Lepidoptera of the British Islands.’ By CHARLES G. 
BARRBTT, F.E.S. Is. 6d. net. 


Part LXVII., 8 Coloured Plates, 15s. 


LEPIDOPTERA INDICA. By F. Moors, F.Z.S. F.E.S. 


Vols. I. to V., each with 96 Coloured Plates, 9/. 5s. cloth; 9/. 15s. half-morocco, 
Parts LXI. to LXVII., each 15s. net. 


The LEPIDOPTERA of CEYLON. By F. Moorg, F.ZS. 


3 vols. medium 4to, 215 Coloured Plates, cloth, gilt tops, 21/. 12s. net. Published 
under the Auspices of the Government of Ceylon. 


The LARVZ of the BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA, and 


THEIR FOOD PLANTS. By OWEN S. WILSON. With Life-sized Figures, Drawn 
and Coloured from Nature by ELEANORA WILSON. 40 Coloured Plates, 63s. net. 


The HYMENOPTERA ACULEATA of the BRITISH 


ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS, F.L.S. Complete, with 3 Plates, 1és. 
Large-Paper Edition, with 51 Coloured Plates, 68s. net. 


The HEMIPTERA HETEROPTERA of the BRITISH 


ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS, F.L.S. Complete, with a Structural 
Plate, 14s. Large Edition, with 31 Coloured Plates, 48s. net. 


The HEMIPTERA HOMOPTERA of the BRITISH 


ISLANDS. By JAMES EDWARDS, F.E.S. Complete with 2 Structural Plates, 12s. 
Large Edition, with 28 Coloured Plates, 43s, net. 


|The COLEOPTERA of the BRITISH ISLANDS. By the 


Rev. Canon FOWLER, M.A. F.L.S. Complete in 5 vols. with 2 Structural Plates, 
4l, Large Edition, with 180 Coloured Plates, 14/. net. 


A CATALOGUE of the BRITISH COLEOPTERA. By 


D. SHARPE, M.A. F.R.S., and W. W. FOWLER, M.A. 1s, éd.; or printed on one 
! side for Label, 2s. 6d. net. 











LOVELL REEVE & Co., Lourtep, Publishers to the Home, Colonial, and Indian Governments, 
6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.§|HURST & BLACKETT’S| T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 
NEW BOOKS. NEW PUBLICATIONS. sail aoeliaieiniaa . 

THE LIFE oF silk Tiittas SOCIETY IN THE NEW 


THE MARQUIS OF 
DALHOUSIE, K.T. 


By Sic WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, K.C.S.1. With Portraits 
and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 

MORNING POST.—* Presents a vivid portrait of a great 
and autocratic public servant...... The few portraits are good 
and the maps are excellent.” 


NAPOLEON. 


A Short Biography. By R. M. JOHNSTON, Author of 
* The Roman Theocracy and the Republic, 1846-1849.’ With 
Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GREAT GOLFERS. 


Their Methods at a Glance. By GEORGE W. BELDAM. 
With Contributions by HAROLD H. HILTON, J. H. 
TAYLOR, JAMES BRAID, ALEX. HERD, and HARRY 
VARDON. Illustrated by 268 Action Photographs. Medium 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. LORD AVEBURY. 
FREE TRADE. 


8vo, 5s. net. 


METHODS AND AIMS IN 
ARCHAOLOGY. 


By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L. LL.D. Lit.D. 
Pn.D. F.R.S. With 66 Hlustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
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LITERATURE 


THREE BOOKS ON JAPAN. 

A Handbook of Modern Japan. By E. W. 
Clement. With Maps and Illustrations. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Present-Day Japan. By Augusta M. OC. 
Davidson. With Illustrations. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Far Eastern Impressions: Japan, Korea, China. 
By Ernest F. G. Hatch, M.P. Maps and 
Illustrations. (Hutchinson & Co.) 

Ir has long been the fashion to ascribe the 

great progress achieved in Japan solely to the 

imitative faculty of the people, and to deny 
the Japanese the possession of original or 
creative power. One does not easily get rid 
of a prejudice of this kind, and those who 
have known the Japanese longest perhaps 
find the task more difficult than those 
whose knowledge of them has been acquired 
during the progressive era. Therefore we 
welcome such a work as Mr. Clement’s 
handy volume, which in a few hundred very 
readable and well-illustrated pages demon- 
strates with what rapid steps Japan is 
approaching a phase of civilization which 
romises to be no whit inferior to that of 
urope or America. The truth is that it is 
altogether an error to class the peoples of 

Sinesia with those of India and Semitia—if 

one may coin such a word. The followers 

of Mohammed and those of Brahma are by 
the very nature of their creeds exclusive 
and unprogressive, contemptuous of the 
science, and unappreciative of the letters, of 
the West. The isolation of the Far East 
has been due essentially to physical, not to 
moral causes, as every day becomes more 
clear to those who know the realities of the 

“Three Lands,” and can consider their 

present and future with calmness and im- 

partiality. With the progress of means 

of communication, and the disappearance 
from the policies of England and America 
of the element of force, still declaring itself 
in armed menace and territorial robbery 
upon pretexts of the flimsiest hypocrisy in 





the action of Russia and Germany, this 
isolation is everywhere giving way to a con- 
fidence which in the case of Japan has 
become emulation. There remains one 
prejudice with which the Anglo-Saxon race 
alone seems infected — the prejudice of 
colour—to some extent justifiable as against 
the negro, but ungenerous and altogether 
unwarranted in the case of the so-called 
yellow races. 

The above considerations are reinforced 
with regard to Japan—the turn of the other 
two of the ‘Three Lands” will come—by 
the course of the present war. Physically, 
materially, and morally the Japanese have 
shown themselves at least the equals of 
the Russians, and have demonstrated their 
originality by a generalship—the creative 
side of military operations, every one of 
which needs imagination—on all sides 
as superior as their diplomacy has been to 
that of their opponents. 

Mr. Clement enables us to understand 
how all this has come about. He gives a 
brief but sufficient account of the country 
and its people and their antecedents, and 
without labouring the details of the recent 
history of Japan presents a picture of its 
condition to-day, drawn with a sure and 
instructed hand, of which the traits may 
assure us “that her achievements up to 
date are a guarantee of continued success 
in the future,” for, to cite the apt quotation 
with which Mr. Clement closes his very use- 
ful and attractive volume, ‘‘ Hos successus 
alit ; possunt, quia posse videntur.” 

Among the most interesting chapters are 
those on the position of women in modern 
Japan andin Japanese Christendom—a better 
title than ‘‘Cbristianity in Japan,” for, as Mr. 
Clement well says, the religion of Christ 
will be ‘‘ Japanicized”’ in such a manner 
that the form of it, without necessary injury 
to the essence, will better fit in with the 
national idiosyncrasies and social structure. 
The Japanese Christians number less than 
150,000 out of a population of over forty 
millions; but they exercise an influence 
entirely out of proportion to their mere 
numbers. Not only are Bibles multiplied 
in the land, but also commentaries and theo- 
logical treatises are numerous, and tracts 
are counted by millions. There was even 
published in 1902 a popular novel (‘ Ichijiku; 
or, the Fig-tree’) Christian in tone and 
teaching; Christian societies of all kinds 
exist, and churches and chapels have heen 
built by hundreds. Lastly, there are a 
thousand Sunday schools in full work. In 
every Diet there are a disproportionately 
large number of Christian members; the 
Speaker himself was one when Mr. Clement 
closed the chapter with the prophecy that 
within this twentieth century Japan will 
become virtually a Christian nation. 

In Miss Davidson’s stately volume, thought- 
fully and pleasantly written, modern Chris- 
tianity is unnoticed, but a couple of chapters 
are devoted to an examination of Shintoism 
and Buddhism. Shintoism is strictly not a 
religion at all; it is a cult, not a faith, 
and possesses no ethical system. Buddhism 
has both a theology and an ethical code, 
but it has no god, and its ethics are wholly 
self-regarding ; the Buddhist practises virtue 
to obtain nirvana—for himself. But if 
Shintoism has no religious faith, it has a 
political one, the divine descent of the 





Mikado, who is the Son of Heaven really, 
while the Chinese Emperor is so figuratively 
only. On this basis is founded the peculiar 
patriotism of modern Japan, a patriotism 
which is almost a passion. But so was the 
adoration of the sword, the “‘soul” of old 
Japan. Yet the latter fell to pieces within 
a year or two of the revolution of 1868. 
Apart from these two chapters, Miss 
Davidson’s book is one of a class growing 
more numerous every day—a good but not 
remarkable member of it. 

Mr. Hatch’s volume of impressions shows 
that he thoroughly understands the political 
and commercial problems of the Far East. 
He visited the ‘‘Three Lands” about three 
years ago, but the book is written in 
the light of recent events. He notes the 
curious contrasts that Japan presents 
—and must for long present—the latest 
adjuncts of Western civilization in one 
street, close by modes of medieval life; 
‘not far away a labourer ploughing 
with an implement of almost the exact pat- 
tern of that used by the ancients.” But, 
after all, similar contrasts are to be seen in 
Europe—in fact, within our own four seas. 
In Osaka Mr. Hatch visited a cotton mill 
of the Settsu Spinning Company. The 
workshops were splendid, airy, and well 
ventilated. The women get 5d. a day, the 
male hands about 74d., and foremen about 
2s. There are two shifts, eleven hours 
each, with three-quarters of an hour for 
meals. Many of the children employed are 
not more than seven or eight years of age, 
and are paid probably not more than 2d. 
a day. The Japanese import principally 
Indian cotton, and make coarse goods only. 
In Japan there are as many as seventy- 
four mills, with a million and a quarter 
spindles. Mr. Hatch also visited the Mitsu- 
bishi dockyard at Nagasaki, which he found 
‘thoroughly up to date,” using “‘ magni- 
ficent machinery” driven by electricity, 
employing over 5,000 hands, and turning 
out in a single year twelve vessels, ‘‘ ranging 
from ocean - going steamers to steam 
launches.” 

Mr. Hatch saw a good deal of Korea, and 
was informed that the Korean, far from 
being a lazy fellow, is most eager for 
employment, very intelligent, apt at 
machinery, and handles engines with skill 
and fearlessness. He was struck with the 
great contrast the Koreans present with 
theirneighbours, and largely descendants, the 
Japanese. But this is an accident, mainly due 
to the utter devastation of the country by the 
Japanese invasions of the sixteenth century. 
Of the wonderful Korean hat an explanation 
is given which is new to us. The object of 
the broad brims was to prevent, it is said, 
the courtiers of a jealous prince from whis- 
pering to each other. The solution of the 
mystery is at least ben trovato. It would 
appear that for some years Japanese 
emissaries—no fewer than forty thousand, 
but this must be an exaggeration — 
have been preparing the Koreans for a 
change, investigating the resources of the 
country, and making elaborate maps—in 
cartography the Japanese are past-masters. 
Many excellent traits in Korean life are 
noted, and in their hospitable and courteous 
behaviour the people might not unprofitably 
be taken as a model by their Eastern 
neighbours. 
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In one of the chapters dealing with 
China a very interesting memorandum 
by the reformer Kang Yii Wee is printed, 
and a characteristic quasi- rejoinder by 
Li Hung Chang is appended. Tushaoe on 
the whole the Chinese portion is the most 
interesting as well as the most instructive 
division of Mr. Hatch’s book. He has 
much to say about the richness of the Shansi 
coal and iron deposits—of anthracite alone 
it is absolutely certain, writes Mr. Glass, 
quoted by the author, that there is enough 
to supply the whole world for many genera- 
tions to come. There need be no fear, we 
are told, of the Japanization of China, but 
the victory of the Japanese, it is suggested, 
might give the signal for the emancipation 
of the whole East from white thraldom. 
This is sure to take place, probably within a 
century, and it is just that it should take 
place, but it will not be through or by 
Japan. Nothing is more likely to hasten it 
than the Anglo-Saxon contempt for the 
yellow race. Japan, it must be remembered, 
can always be kept in check by naval power 
—against the advance of Russia by land 
there is no direct protection. 








A History of Bedfordshire. Edited by H. 
Arthur Doubleday and William Page, 
F.8.A. Vol. I. (Constable & Co.) 


Tue scheme of the ‘ Victoria History of the 
Counties of England” allots three volumes 
to Bedfordshire, and this is a fairly generous 
arrangement, for only Huntingdonshire, 
Middlesex, and Rutland are smaller. This 
first instalment well sustains the general re- 
pute won by the opening volumes of other 
counties. The natural history sections— 
geology, paleontology, botany, and zoology 
—have all been contributed by writers who 
are general or local experts in their par- 
ticular subjects. In these various depart- 
ments the one that always appeals the most 
to the general reader is that of the avifauna, 
partly because of the comparative ease with 
which they can be studied, or at all events 
noted, partly because of the small number 
of specimens they exhibit when compared 
with insect life, or what Darwin calls “the 
awful abyss and immensity of British 
plants.” 

The ornithology of Bedfordshire having 
hitherto received little or no attention from 
competent writers on natural history, there 
is in this respect more interest attaching to 
Mr. Steele-Elliott’s list than to those of the 
majority of other counties. He shows in 
considerable detail the exact distribution 
of the species that have come under his 
notice in different localities, and in the 
main the bird-life of the county reflects its 
prevailing conditions in much the same way 
as elsewhere. No particular reason is 
assigned for the marked decrease of the 
meadowpipit and the dabchick as breeding 
species in recent years. The tree-sparrow 
is described as abundant, and may, as 
suggested, be often overlooked; this species, 
like the stockdove, which continues to 
increase in numbers everywhere, is men- 
tioned as a not unusual occupant of an old 
magpie’s nest. Much information is forth- 
coming as to the former breeding of the 
raven, and there is an interesting allusion 
to some captured young birds, which, being 
allowed a certain amount of freedom with 





clipped wings, were attacked fiercely on 
several occasions by their parents, presum- 
ably with the object of driving them away 
from the neighbourhood of the nest, which 
was only a mile distant. Mr. Steele-Elliott 
is able to supply particulars concerning the 
continuous occupation of a favourite nesting 
site by a redstart and a spotted flycatcher 
for twenty and nineteen years respectively, 
the sequence in both cases being still 
unbroken. Among other items of excep- 
tional interest we note briefly the situation 
of a sedgewarbler’s nest at a height of 
eight feet in a hedge, an amazing flight of 
woodpigeons in 1895, the appearance of a 
flock of twenty two-barred crossbills in 1890 
—a year in which they were recorded else- 
where—a colony of sand-martins at Sandy 
estimated at 1,000 pairs, the winter occur- 
rence of the sedgewarbler and the willow- 
warbler, and the characteristic constancy of 
the great grey shrike to a certain dead ash 
tree for a number of years. The list of 
local names contains a few which are un- 
common and entertaining: the dainty long- 
tailed tit is known as Long Tom, the green 
woodpecker is the Laughing Lady, while 
the innocent whitethroat is sometimes 
dubbed the cut-throat, a somewhat ghastly 
allusion to its physical appearance rather 
than to any murderous propensity. We 
notice that the sectional editor, as in the 
corresponding volumes of other counties, 
has allowed the particular writer to deter- 
mine what exactly constitutes a local name. 
In the present list it does not strike 
us as wholly consistent to give ‘ lapwing, 
locally peewit,” and “‘little grebe, locally 
dabchick,” if—as seems preferable — 
an alternative is admitted elsewhere in the 
“landrail or corncrake”; a curious com- 
promise does not mend matters in another 
place, where we read of the “ ringdove or 
wood-pigeon, locally woodpigeon.” Uni- 
formity is certainly desirable on this point 
throughout the series. The Bedfordshire 
list would be smaller were it not for the 
fact that the valley of the Ouse provides 
a regular migration route for the rarer 
waterfowl. Mr. Steele-Elliott calls attention 
to the singular importance of such a small 
area as the sewage-farm at Newnham in 
attracting uncommon migrants. In the 
many osier and reed beds he has remarked 
not only immense numbers of swallows and 
martins congregating to roost, but also 
—_ gatherings of pied and yellow wag- 
tails. 

The traces of ‘ early man”’ are numerous 
and exceptionally valuable throughout Bed- 
fordshire. Mr. Worthington G. Smith has, 
indeed, in this county a fine field on which 
to discourse, and he has written after a 
more chastened and careful style than that 
which he adopted some years ago in his 
‘Man, the Primeval Savage,’ which was 
spoilt by a series of slenderly supported 
guesses. Paleolithic implements of the 
largest size, and of much variety of colour 
and treatment, have been found in various 
parts of the Bedford gravels. But the more 
remarkable discoveries are those made by 
Mr. Smith in the brick-earth and con- 
torted drift on the hilltops south of the 
county, chiefly at and near Caddington, 
between Dunstable and Luton. At first 


sight discoveries on such a site appear to be 
at variance with the universally held opinion 





that the living-places of palolithic men 
were confined to river banks and their 
adjacent swamps, or to the edges of inland 
lakes. But it is pointed out that what are 
now known as the Caddington Hills, in the 
south of the county, were valleys in the 
paleolithic days surrounded by higher 
ground. Mr. Smith believes that he is able 
to detect great differences in age among the 
implements of ancient man, who kindl 

scattered his tools among the Bedford- 
shire strata for our long subsequent infor- 
mation. The lowest stratum, at Folly Pit, 
near Caddington Church, was in some caseg 
40 ft. below the present surface, where 
implements were found resting on the chalk 
and covered with brick-earth. In each of 
the series of strata of brick-earth above this 
lowest deposit paleolithic implements and 
flakes came to light. The sharp-edged 
implements near the surface are the newer, 
and are scattered in different directions for 
several miles, showing that the neighbour- 
hood of Caddington was extensively peopled 
in the later paleolithic days. As nearly six 
hundred fiakes of this district have been 
replaced on implements or on other flakes, 
the evidence of people actually living on 
this site and making their tools there is 
satisfactorily established. 

A hearty welcome should be given to the 
separate and thorough treatment of ‘ Ancient 
Earthworks.’ This section, contributed by 
Mr. A. R. Goddard, includes about thirty 
plans. The examination of earthworks has 
not as yet been sufficiently carried out or 
systematized to permit of dogmatic divisions 
into Celtic, Roman, Saxon, Norman, 
Medizeval, and so forth. Further patient 
surveying in other counties, such as has 
now been accomplished for Essex and Bed- 
ford, particularly if accompanied by careful 
spade investigation, will eventually enable 
experts to form sound historical conclusions 
about old entrenchments and earthworks, 
which have up to the present been too 
often the prey of incompetent guessers. It 
is much to be hoped that the general editors 
of this county history scheme will see that 
work such as Mr. Goddard has done for Bed- 
fordshire is accomplished in other shires. 

Mr. Round is always instructive and 
thoroughly to be trusted when discours- 
ing on Domesday, and his introduction to 
the Bedfordshire part of the great Survey 
is equal in interest and in new deductions to 
those that have preceded it relating to other 
shires. Among the subjects discussed are 
the general assessment of the county ; the 
three manors of royal demesne on the 
southern border; the short and unsatisfying 
account of the county town, a mere entry of 
seven lines; the spiritual lords, including 
those alien magnates the Bishops of Bayeux 
and Coutances; the three great lay tenants- 
in-chief, Hugh de Beauchamp, Walter the 
Fleming, and Nigel de Albini, all succeeded 
by long lines of heirs; the fate of the old 
English landholders ; the problems of tenure, 
and legal antiquities ; the sources of wealth, 
such as the woodland mast for swine, 
and the pasture feeding for sheep; miscel- 
laneous rural features, such as a vine- 
yard at Eaton Socon, a park for beasts of 
the chase at Stagsden, and the fishstew of 
Osbern the fisher at Sharnbrook ; the iden- 
tification of manors; and the special 
features of Bedfordshire hundreds. 
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The ecclesiastical history of this county, 
together with the historical sketch of each 
religious house, has been entrusted to 
“Sister Elspeth of the Community of All 
Saints.” Certain of her reflections may be 
open to criticism; but, on the whole, this 
difficult part of the work has been fairly 
accomplished, and shows no trace of par- 
ticular theological bias. There certainly is 
not the slightest attempt to pass over any- 
thing to be found adverse to the religious of 
either sex in the visitations taken from the 
episcopal registers at Lincoln. Indeed, it 
might have been as well to insert a reminder 
that visitations were avowedly undertaken 
to discover the laxities or evils that might 
exist, and were never used as a record of 
the devotion and good order that would be 
found in the majority of cases. It must 
always, too, be remembered that bishops’ act 
books of every diocese only contain the details 
of visitations where injunctions were the 
result. In such cases, and in such cases 
only, was it necessary to file certain par- 
ticulars, in order that it might subsequently 
be seen if the reformanda had been duly 
carried out. In this county, as in Hamp- 
shire, so much fresh information has been 
gleaned as to the different religious houses 
that the volume may be fairly regarded as 
a new Monasticon. 

Useful maps of every kind and helpful 
illustrations are numerous, and this survey 
of Bedfordshire is all the more valuable as 
it is the first attempt to compile a history of 
the county from original sources. 








Gemme della Letteratura Italiana. Da Joel 
Foote Bingham. (Florence, Barbera ; 
London, Frowde.) 

A REALLY adequate history of Italian litera- 

ture in English, with or without an accom- 

panying ‘‘ chrestomathy,” has long been a 

desideratum, at any rate among the few 

teachers, and probably fewer students, of 
that language now to be met with in this 
country. The liveliest anticipations must 
therefore have filled the breasts of all per- 
sons belonging to either class when they 

saw announced by the Clarendon Press a 

work apparently calculated to meet the 

“felt want.” The work in question is now 

before us, and we regret to say that, so far 

as we can judge, the want is as far as ever 
from being met. In the first place the whole 
book—preface, notes (such as they are), and 
all other accessories—is written in Italian, so 
that it merely adds one more to the already 
copious list of similar works which Italian 
writers have produced. Of course, too, it is 
in no sense published by the Clarendon 

Press; Mr. Frowde has merely secured an 

edition from the Italian publisher. Cover, 

paper, type, all are of Italy, Italian; only 
® price is quoted in shillings and dollars. 

(The English purchaser, by the way, will 

be glad to note that he gets the book some 

12: per cent. cheaper than Dr. Bingham’s 

compatriots can do.) The compiler, it must 

be said, defends his exclusive use of Italian 
on the ground that ‘‘ a mixture of languages 
tends to confuse the ideas, and diminish the 
clearness of thought.’ One might contend 
that it was just the other way, and that 
nothing conduced to clear and accurate 

thinking so much as the effort to transfer a 

thought from one language to another ; and 





that to this end occasional careful renderings 
of characteristic passages were likely to be 
of great service to the pupil. 

Next as to the contents of the book. The 
extracts are on the whole not badly selected, 
though to whom the credit of the selection 
is due we are, for reasons presently to be 
given, not prepared to say. But it suffers 
from an extraordinary want of proportion 
in the space allotted respectively to 
older and more recent authors. Of the 
delightful, if somewhat formal, verse of 
the earliest period we have barely a line. 
The thirteenth century is represented only 
by some specimens of its unformed prose. 
The year 1600 is reached with the end of 
the first third of the book, while some four 
hundred pages out of a thousand are devoted 
to the nineteenth century. To say nothing 
of the Cinos and Guidos, the Gellis and 
Boccalinis are pushed out to make room not 
only for the Montis and Bottas, but also for 
a number of worthy gentlemen, poets, novel- 
ists, critics, who might surely, one would 
think, be allowed to await the consecration 
of Libitina, not, indeed, before claiming 
admiration, mutual or other, but before 
being exhibited in sample in the pages of 
an anthology. 

Yet if this ‘‘ Ninth Era,” as Dr. Bingham 
rather pompously calls it, this ‘‘ Periodo dei 
Viventi,” be cut out, we fear the book will 
lose almost its sole title to originality. In 
an English prospectus Dr. Bingham tells us 
that ‘‘he has long made Italian literature 
the principal subject of his studies, and 
taught it by lectures at Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn.’’ It was while thus teach- 
ing it, he adds, that he recognized the need 
for such a volume as the present. Yet he 
knows, it would appear, the admirable 
‘Manuale della Letteratura Italiana’ of 
Profs. D’Ancona and Bacci; in fact, if he 
had not mentioned that work in his preface, 
we think his acquaintance with it would not 
be hard to demonstrate. He speaks of it 
as ‘‘an inexhaustible mine of notices, his- 
torical, critical, and biographical, &c.,” and 
the ‘‘ &c.” covers a good deal. Looking 
through the book and taking passages 
almost at random, we find that, with very 
few exceptions, Dr. Bingham’s taste has led 
him to select the very same specimens as 
are included in the ‘ Manuale.’ In some 
cases, though not many, the coincidence is 
acknowledged. In the preface, indeed, we 
find it stated that ‘‘whenever it was pos- 
sible’’ the place occupied in the ‘ Manuale’ 
by any of the selected passages has been 
indicated. We must assume, no doubt, that 
the omission of any such indication in the 
case of one specimen from Sannazzaro, four 
from Machiavelli, two from Tassoni, four 
from Marini, five from Leopardi, and others 
from Castiglione, Caro, Vasari, Sarpi, 
Mazzini (to take the principal authors to 
whom we have referred), has been due to 
some inability on the compiler’s part to trace 
them in the earlier work. In the case of one 
of the passages from Tassoni, it must be 
pure coincidence that has caused a trifling 
error of reference (stanza 45 for 43) to 
appear in both cases, since in the same 
extract Dr. Bingham introduces a row of 
dots, presumably to indicate an omission, 
where the ‘Manuale’ has none, and where 
in fact no omission exists. Among the 
examples taken from the ‘Manuale’ and 





duly acknowledged is that given from the 
‘Orfeo’ of Poliziano. But why is there 
nothing to show that the biography of that 
writer is also taken almost verbatim from 
the same source ?—the chief alteration being 
that of ‘‘amd” into ‘‘ fu amante di”—not 
by any means the same thing. 

Where Dr. Bingham does rely on his own 
judgment in making his selection, it cannot 
be said that an improvement is always mani- 
fest. It would hardly seem, for instance, 
that in a book intended for young students 
a singularly brutal scene from Bruno’s 
‘Candelaio’ was particularly in place, if, 
indeed, the play was one to which it was 
desirable, or even worth while, to call special 
attention in what professes to be a collection 
of ‘‘ gems.” Nor does one quite feel that 
due proportion is observed when Metastasio 
and Goldoni receive more space than Ariosto 
and Tasso. 








THE NEW FOREST. 


The New Forest. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
Illustrated by Walter Tyndale and Lucy 
Kemp-Welch. (Methuen & Co.) 

The New Forest. Painted and described by 
Mrs. Willingham Rawnsley. (A. & C. 
Black.) 

Ir was high time that a substantial new 
book should be published on the New 
Forest, for it is more than forty years since 
Mr. Wise’s comprehensive work was issued, 
and it has been long out of print. Mr. 
Hutchinson’s volume includes almost every 
subject of interest pertaining to this delight- 
ful south-western corner of Hampshire, 
which embraces nearly 100,000 acres of 
most varied scenery—woodland, moor, and 
heath. Those who have learnt to love the 
New Forest, and who are something more 
than mere seekers of brief holidays, as well 
as the steadily growing number of residents 
in this singularly healthy district, require, 
or ought to require, literature of a more 
satisfying description than that which is 
supplied by the annual flights of ephemeral 
and not too accurate guide-books. To such 
as these Mr. Hutchinson’s excellent book, 
which is rendered peculiarly attractive by 
the fifty coloured illustrations by Mr. Walter 
Tyndale, and the four horse studies by Miss 
Lucy Kemp-Welch, can be cordially recom- 
mended without any reservation. It is a 
good genuine book from the beginning to 
the end of its three hundred pages, 
thoroughly sound, and yet in no sense 
dull or heavy. It is long since we 
have had to notice anything so good and 
attractive amid the multitudinous issue of 
topographical literature. 

Notwithstanding, however, the general 
completeness of the volume, there are just 
two points wherein it is capable of 
improvement. As the book claims to be his- 
torical as well as descriptive, it would have 
been helpful to mark on the map at the end 
of the volume the changed area of the forest 
at the different medizval perambulations, 
a subject that was recently well treated 
by Mr. Moens in the Archaological Journal. 
In the second place, notwithstanding the 
care bestowed on the account of the old 
courts of the forest, and the elaborate 
methods by which both “ vert and venison ” 
were secured, or supposed to be secured, 
from poachers of all ranks, the actual 
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records, many of which are still extant at 
the Public Record Office, have been ignored 
by Mr. Hutchinson as they were by Mr. 
Wise before him. There are, for instance, 
the accounts of John Randolph, the keeper 
of the forest in the time of Edward I., as 
clearly written as on the day they were penned, 
showing the sums he expended in smarten- 
ing up the court-house at Lyndhurst in 
1295 and the manor-house at Ringwood 
preparatory to a visit from the king; the 
full records of the great court of Forest 
Pleas held at Southampton in 1330, where 
details are given of venison presentments 
involving the illicit death of twenty-two 
does, ten bucks, three hinds, and six 
fawns; of a case five years earlier 
when the white mare, on which two 
men hunting with nine greyhounds and 
a mastiff packed their game, was for- 
feited and the delinquents imprisoned; of 
the actual number of the deer salted down 
for the king’s larder at Martinmas in the 
time of Edward IV.; of royal grants of 
venison and of oaks in the days of 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII.; or of the 
miserable plight of one Harison Rogers, 
whose fine of 30/., after a long imprison- 
ment in 1639, for a single venison offence 
was reduced to 5/., he being 

**a miserable poore man in lamentable dis- 
tresse, having a poore wife and vij small chil- 
dren, and had great losse by fire, one of his 
children a creeple, and hath a blind man to 
his father that wholly lyeth upon him.” 

The general history of the New Forest 
from the more usual sources is well put 
together, and such lately issued information 
as is to be found in the scholarly and legal 
work of Mr. Turner for the Selden Society, 
entitled ‘Select Pleas of the Forest,’ has 
been brought to bear upon the story of 
this district. In one place Mr. Hutchinson 
has been indiscreet in following Mr. Turner 
(p. 25), for further investigation has shown 
that the roebuck remained in some parts of 
England “‘a beast of the forest”’ at a later 
date than was assumed to be the case in 
‘Forest Pleas.’ The decision of King’s 
Bench in 12 Edward III. against the roe- 
buck being a beast of the forest seems only 
to have applied to the forest of Pickering, 
whence the appeal came. 

It would be difficult to improve on the 
section dealing with the great Cistercian 
Abbey of Beaulieu and the other eccle- 
siastical establishments that had rights in 
this district. The accounts also of the old 
churches within the forest show much care 
and knowledge. There are pleasantly 
written chapters devoted to New Forest 
folk, and to the gipsies, whilst the fauna 
and flora receive adequate treatment. The 
Deer Removal Act and its consequences, the 
somewhat alarming incursion of the Scotch 
fir and pine, and kindred subjects, are care- 
fully discussed after a fashion which shows 
thorough knowledge and close acquaintance 
with the district. The descriptive accounts 
of the different parts of the forest are well 
done, whilst in the last section, entitled 
‘Some Details of the New Forest’s Beauty,’ 
successful attempts are made to portray in 
words the caked charms of the fascinating 


scenery. The account of the transition 
from a beechwood to a firwood, with its 
startling contrasts, is an effective and 
vigorous piece of English, which only the 





limits of space prevent us from quoting as an 
example of Mr. Hutchinson’s best style. The 
writer, however, wisely in this respect, 
draws attention to the lifelike colouring of 
the pictures which are liberally interspersed 
among these pages, as setting forth far more 
vividly the beauties of nature than the mere 
‘‘black-and-white medium of written words.”’ 
Miss Lucy Kemp-Welch, whose reputation 
as a horse painter is closely identified 
with her New Forest studies, contri- 
butes some vigorous sketches of mares 
and foals; but the duty of furnishing fifty 
coloured pictures of the scenery and chief 
features of the district has devolved on Mr. 
Tyndale. The general verdict of those 
competent to judge will agree in warmly 
commending the success that has attended a 
difficult task, and the skill that has been 
shown in this excellent example of colour 
printing. The pictures for the most part will 
be promptly recognized by lovers of the New 
Forest. The bold treatment of some of the 
larger oaks and beeches is most effective, but 
there is perhaps a truer artistic feeling in one 
or two of the more general pictures, notably 
in ‘Across Malwood Walk from the Road to 
Fritham,’ in ‘The Pool at Minstead Mill,’ 
or in ‘ Riverside Boldre.’ The interior of 
the delightful unrestored little church of 
Minstead, with its great three-decker, and 
Norman font below it, is full of charm. The 
garish, over-praised modern church of 
Lyndhurst does not lend itself to artistic 
effort either within or without; Mr. Tyndale 
has contented himself with merely giving 
the summit of tower and spire, in the tiniest 
proportions, across a great stretch of wood 
from Emery Down. From that distance it 
is bearable. Is there any good reason or 
excuse for printing ‘“ Brokenhurst” at the 
bottom of several of the plates? Mr. 
Hutchinson spells it right in the letterpress, 
‘¢ Brockenhurst,’’ 7.¢., the wood of the 
badger or brock. 

Mrs. Rawnsley’s book has been issued at 
a somewhat unfortunate time, as it cannot 
fail to suffer by comparison with that of 
Mr. Hutchinson. It must, however, be 
remembered that it costs but a third of the 

rice, if it has only about a third of the 
illustrations. Mrs. Rawnsley is both artist 
and author. The plan followed is to give 
an illustrated description of each month. 
The New Forest has no doubt its special 
attractions and its own beauties in every 
season of the year; but this plan of writing 
has resulted in a somewhat stilted style, 
and it is given to very few to be capable of 
composing readable ‘‘nature notes ”—a sub- 
ject already getting almost hackneyed— 
right through the calendar. There is not a 
word of history or topography in the book, 
so in that respect it cannot be compared 
with the larger and more important work. 
The letterpress will probably be less appre- 
ciated—it is too full of “I’s” and “ we’s” 
and personal touches—than the pictures. 
Of these ‘The Lily Border,’ illustrating 
July, might well have been omitted; it has 
no connexion with the district, and the same 
might be seen in hundreds of gardens. 
Other pictures are delightful and character- 
istic—‘ Marsh Marigolds at Longneath,’ 
‘Wild Daffodils at Minstead,’ ‘ Foxgloves 
in the “‘ Enclosure,’”’’ and ‘ On the Beaulieu 
Road’ are full of charm. 

Our advice to all lovers of the New 





Forest, as well as to those who as yet know 
it not, is to purchase both books; for 
the former will find their love intensified 
whilst the latter will long to have per- 
sonal knowledge of a district abounding in 
such delights. 








A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles. — Outjet—Ozyat. Edited by 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. ) 


Tue completion of the letter O is hailed with 
a satisfaction chastened by the announce- 
ment that, as the section of sixty-four 
pages has been extended to one hundred 
pages, ‘‘the excess will be allowed for in 
future issues.” Who can have protested 
against too rapid an advance? We would 
suggest adjustment by adding the twenty- 
eight pages wanted to make up a double 
section to the double section of P, which 
may be considered due in July; though to 
be sure Mr. Craigie will have taken nine 
months over ‘‘a portion continuing R,” 
announced for April, so possibly the other 
editors insisted on an acknowledgment of 
their prescriptive rights in the matter of 
avoiding all appearance of being “‘ hustled.” 
When, in January, 1902, the regular 
announcement, ‘‘ The remainder of the work 
to the end of the alphabet is in an advanced 
state of preparation,” was altered to ‘‘ The 
remainder of the work is in active prepara- 
tion,” and a third editor for vol. viii., Q-S, 
was mentioned, it was naturally expected 
that there would be a progressive increase in 
the speed of production. Butsuch anticipa- 
tionshave beendisappointed. As Dr. Murray 
by himself issued 268 pages in 1897, and 
128 pages in April, 1898, it seems a fair 
inference that the multiplication of editors 
is not being fully utilized for the accelera- 
tion of the work. Altogether 528 pages 
were issued last year, instead of three times 
268—1.e., 804 pages. To turn from general 
to particular retrospect, we may mention 
the omission of ‘‘ oustee,”? which we have 
just found in Perkins’s ‘ Profitable Book’ 
(1642). 

The portion before us is mainly occupied 
by compounds of “out-’’ and 2,173 com- 
pounds of “‘over-.” The derivatives of Lat. 
ultr-, e.g., “outrage” and its derivatives, 
‘‘outrance,” ‘‘ outray ” (distinct from “ out- 
ray’”’=surpass in radiance, revived by 
Lord de Tabley), ‘ outré,” ‘‘ outrecuidance,” 
‘‘ outréness ’’ (apparently | American), 
‘“‘outrepass,” relieve the monotony of the 
“out-” compounds, among which the 
adapted Dutch vocables ‘outlope,” 
‘‘outroop” (= auction), and “outspan” 
are noteworthy, as also are the Dutch 
“‘overschippen,”’ and ‘‘overslaugh,” an 
established military term not properly ex- 
plained before by lexicographers. The only 
other breaks in the English ‘‘over-” com- 
pounds are, we believe, ‘ overt” (adj.) and 
its relatives, one of which, ‘‘ overture,” 
furnishes an interesting article, the earliest 
meaning being ‘‘aperture,’’ then ‘“ dis- 
closure,” ‘‘rsvelation,” and erroneously, 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
tury, “overturn” (sb.), ‘overturning ” ; 
while the musical use, of which the earliest 
instance recorded is 1667, was preceded by 
the general sense “‘ opening,” “ beginning” 
(sixteenth-eighteenth cent.). We cannot 
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approve the contraction of ‘‘ made an over- 
ture” (or ‘‘overtures”’) into “overtured ” 
in the Daily News of 1880, and see no 
advantage in the preservation of such jour- 
nalistic forms. Under “ overtake,” the 
original notion underlying which is doubt- 
ful, we read :— 

‘‘In Early Middie English overtake and over- 
go had the parallel forms oftake, ofgo, which 
seem to have been the strictly southern equi- 
valents (oftaxe being actually exemplified earlier 
than overtake): the relation between of- and 
over- here, as well as in ofthink, overthink, has 
not been clearly determined.” 

Among the nine different meanings of 
“‘ overtake,” the possible “take over” does 
not find a place, though “ overget”’—get 
over, surmount, a Midland dialectal sense, 
‘thas recently passed into literary use,” the 
instances adduced being Southey, ‘ Letters,’ 
1803; Mrs. Henry Wood, 1862 ; and Charity 
Organization Review, 1886. Does ‘‘ recently ”’ 
mean ‘‘about forty-two years ago,” or does 
the aforesaid review constitute an authority 
on literary matters ? 

A fourth usage of ‘‘overman” might 
have been added, in which it represents a 
translation of Nietzsche’s ‘‘ Uebermensch.”’ 
In composition ‘‘over-”’ may be an 
adverb, as in “overjoyed,” or a pre- 
position, as in ‘overall,’ ‘ overhead,” 
“overhang,” or an adjective, as in “ over- 
coat,” ‘‘overshoe,” and as the adverb has 
15, the preposition 19, and the adjective 
4 subdivisions, it is not surprising that the 
760 quotations in the general article on 
‘“‘over-’’ are arranged under 34 sub- 
divisions. As it is perfectly open to any 
writer to prefix ‘‘out-”’ or ‘“‘over-” to a 
large percentage of our vocabulary, without 
knowing or caring whether the compound 
is to be found in a dictionary or in any 
author of repute, the multitudes of such 
compounds supplied merely constitute a 
selection, in which all the most important 
instances seem to have been included. It is 
a curious coincidence that the earliest quota- 
tions for ‘‘ output,” vb.,—produce, and 
‘‘output,”’ sb., amount produced, are each 
of 1858. Shakspeare is the earliest authority 
offered for about seventeen “ out-’’ com- 
pounds, of which the most important is 
“outweigh.” The etymological portions of 
the article on ‘‘owe”’ occupy more than two 
columus, although the Old English past tense 
dhte is separately treated under ‘‘ ought.” 
The primary meaning of ‘owe’ was 
“have” or “own,” and as to the modern 
use we read :— 

‘*This branch and the next were expressed 
in OE., as in the other Teutonic langs., by the 
vb. sceal, pa. t. sceolde, inf. sculan (Goth. skal, 
skulda, skwan), mod. Eng. SHatt, SHovLp. 
The first traces of the mod. use appear in the 
Lindisf. Gloss, which renders L. débére (where 
the Rushw., like the later Ags. Gosp., uses 
sculan) by the phrase d3an td 3eldanne ‘ to have 
to pay.’ Examples are wanting during the fol- 
lowing two centuries to show the stages by which 
this was shortened to the simple d3an, which is 
found by 1175 in full use, both in the sense ‘to 
owe (money),’ and ‘to have it as a duty,’ ‘to 
be under obligation (to do something),’ in both 
taking the place of OK. sculan. (See also OucHT 
v. 2, 5.) The result was that shall gradually 
ceased to have the sense ‘ owe,’ retained that of 
obligation witha weaker force, and became mainly 
an auxiliary of the future tense; while...... owen, 
owe, in taking débére as its main sense, has in 
Standard Eng. lost that of habére, or handed it 





over to the cognate Own, which shares it with 
hace and such Romanic synonyms as possess.”’ 


Under the word ‘‘outputter,” in the sense 
maintainer or abettor of thieves or free- 
booters, a sixteenth-century clerical error 
has given Dr. Murray a fine opportunity for 
animadverting upon the peccadilloes of his 
predecessors in the following note :— 

‘*Rastell’s Eng. transl. of the Statutes (ed. 
1543) reads in the Act of 1421 ‘felons called 
yntakers and outparters,’ an obvious misprint, 
which was however repeated in all editions pre- 
vious to that of Ruffhead in 1763 (which retains 
‘outparters’ in the text with ‘ outputters’ in the 
margin). Hence ‘ outparter’ was accepted as a 
genuine word by Cowell, who in his Interpreter 
further identified the ‘outparter’ with the 
thief, with which erroneous explanation the 
bogus word has duly reappeared in the Law 
Dictionaries down to Wharton, as well as in 
Phillips, Kersey, Bailey, Ash, Crabbe, Ogilvie’s 
Imperial Dict., Century Dict., and Funk’s 
Standard Dict.; it was eschewed by Johnson 
and Webster. As if one error were not 
enough, Wharton has also Outputer, with 
an explanation founded upon the latter part 
of Cowell’s article, but making ‘man or 
house’ into ‘manor-house’(!). This last 
blunder is taken over from Wharton by 
Cassell’s Encycl. Dict., Ogilvie, and Century 
Dict. (all professing to take it from Cowell). 
In Hodgson, Hist. Northwmbld., pt. ii. i. 60, 
the ‘ outparters’ of 1543 appear in a new guise 
as ‘ outpartners,’ erroneously said to be used in 
the Supplication of 1421, which has Out-putters.” 

It is a pity that no simple instance of the 
figure ‘“‘oxymoron” is given, especially 
as the rendering of the lemma, after Liddell 
and Scott, ‘pointedly foolish,” instead 
of ‘cleverly stupid,” obscures the fact 
that the name of the figure is also an in- 
stance of its use. Our columns supply the 
illustrations of ‘oxime’ and “‘ oximide,” 
while poor Mrs. Raffald, an eighteenth- 
century Mrs. Beeton, is credited with the 
last word of the letter, ‘‘Ozyat. Obs. An 
illiterate spelling of Orcxar.” The simple 
words of early English origin still in use 
are, with the exception of ‘‘ owe,” ‘ own,” 
and ‘‘oven,’’ zoological, namely ‘‘ ouzel,” 
“owl,” and “ox,” while the chief French 
vocables are ‘oval’ and “ oyster.” The 
Latin ovum and the Greek ofvs yield 
numerous derivatives and compounds. 

No matter how unpromising in respect of 
interest any section of this wonderful dic- 
tionary may seem at first sight, careful 
examination is certain to correct such an 
impression and to disclose a multitude of 
noteworthy points. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Dorothea: a Story of the Pure in Heart. By 
Maarten Maartens. (Constable & Co.) 
REMEMBERING the delightful local colouring 
which lent such a charm to some of this 
author’s earlier work, we can scarcely help 
regretting that in the present case he should 
have, to a great extent, deserted his native 
soil of Holland, yet the interest is throughout 
maintained at a more uniformly high level 
than in his other novels. The theme, 
indeed, is by no means a new one. Most 
novel-readers are familiar with the girl 
reared in primitive innocence and simplicity, 
then suddenly plunged into the outer world 
and married on a very short acquaintance to 
a man who, though well-principled, inherits 
tastes and traditions diametrically opposed 





to her own. They know beforehand that 
she will prove an uncomfortable wife, and 
unwittingly play into the hands of an 
unscrupulous rival, with disastrous results. 
It is a great merit in Maarten Maartens 
that he has treated this hackneyed subject 
with a freshness and originality which give 
it a new interest, and has developed his 
characters with such sympathetic skill that 
to the end we love his heroine, yet do not 
dislike her misguided husband. The charac- 
terization, indeed, is excellent all through. 
Dorothea’s scoundrel of a father, her 
charming Dutch aunts, her undesirable step- 
mother, and still more undesirable sister-in- 
law deserve especial mention. The single 
exception is the Italian siren who sows 
discord between husband and wife, and who 
somehow fails to convince us of her 
attractions. 





The Wine of Love. 

(Nash.) 
Mr. Hinxson’s studies of Irish life and 
character, sympathetic though they are, 
show no tendency to ignore the darker side. 
Cruelty to animals, mariages de convenance, 
deficiency in practical as opposed to theo- 
retical chivalry, are all the subject of forcible 
comment. Gambling and horse-racing as 
prominent factors in the national life also 
receive attention, but the author’s dis- 
approval is not quite so evident here. ‘The 
Wine of Love’ is witty and amusing, and 
contains someshrewd remarksonthe agrarian 
situation, viewed from the standpoint of that 
generally unconsidered individual, the land- 
lord. 


By H. A. Hinkson. 





The Colonel: a Military Romance. By Capt. 
Olivieri Sangiacomo. Translated from 
the Italian by E. Spender. (Nutt.) 

In spite of dramatic and even sensational 

elements, one would hesitate to apply the 

term romance to the book under considera- 
tion. Stern realism and actuality of treat- 
ment bring even episodes such as these into 
harmony with the general tone and style of 
the narrative. The author’s uncompro- 
mising handling does not prevent his 
work from being a poignant page of human 
history. As for the rendering, we may point 

out that a little baldness of touch goes a 

long way to mar an atmosphere. However 

this may be, the book stands for a powerful 

yet pitiful presentation of the throes of a 

passionate, undisciplined young vagrant, 

caught, without the necessary equipment, 
in the iron cage of militarism of the most 
rigid sort. The short preface was not needed 
to show that the author knew (he died in 

1903) his ground from experience. If his 

story be meant to serve any ulterior pur- 

pose, it is not to be taken, we should say, as 

any indictment against soldiering, but as a 

warning against the enormous danger to 

society and to the individual of parental 
duties ignored and natural affection with- 
held by artificial conventions. 


The Red-Keggers. By Eugene Thwing 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Tuts is a long and somewhat tiresome story, 

dealing with the affairs of a little ‘‘ Michi- 

gan farming and lumbering community.” 

The author acknowledges his indebtedness 
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to Mr. J. W. Rhines and Mr. F. S. Burton, 
whose reminiscences and experiences he has 
used, as they ‘‘seemed needful for the pur- 
pose of this book.” It does not give one 
the impression of having much first-hand 
knowledge in it. It deals with a wild life 
in a spirit we can only describe as tame. 
Its moralizings are of the sort that good 
children were supplied with half a century 
ago from the Sunday-school library. The 
dashing bad young man of the story is 
desperately wooden, and his villainy is only 
conveyed to the reader by the prosy method 
of making him say, ‘‘ Don’t you know!” 
whenever he opens his mouth. There are 
quiltings and spelling bees galore, with the 
usual accessories of Far West romance; but 
the prosing and the moralizing are more 
than sufficient to swamp the interest of the 
story. 


Not Even a Tragedy. 
(Grant Richards.) 


Tus is a long novel, an unusually long 
novel, by the author of ‘Lisbeth.’ It is 
domestic, emotional, somewhat prosy, but 
eminently safe; a book which no well- 
brought-up girl would mind reading to her 
mother. The story meanders placidly along, 
sunny for the most part, and peaceful as a 
summer afternoon in a sheltered garden. 
The characters are the sort of people one has 
met, and expects to meet, over teacups in 
country towns and in rural rectories, and 
the style fits the matter, being pleasant, 
bright, undistinguished, amiable, and a 
little trite. It is without subtlety, but it 
is also free from any sort of unpleasantness 
or vulgarity; in fine, a good, sound, cir- 
culating-library novel. 


By Leslie Keith. 





Helen in Morocco. 

(Sands & Co.) 
Uron the title-page of this rather futile 
story Mary Muckart is the author’s name; 
the cover gives the name of M. H. Locke. 
If any average fluent young English lady, 
with ample time on her hands, paid a week- 
end visit to Tangier, and followed this up 
by reading, say, Mr. Pickthall’s ‘Said the 
Fisherman,’ and a course of Mr. Dawson’s 
tales of Morocco, the sort of production one 
would expect from her when she put pen to 
paper would be ‘Helen in Morocco.’ But 
the writer of this book evidently fancies 
that she really knows something about the 
Moors and their country, and so she gives 
us all sorts of quaint words which are 
supposed to be Arabic, or, as she puts it, 
‘“‘Mogrebbian.” Sok figures hereas ‘‘Socco,”” 
which has a suggestion of English public- 
school slang about it. We cannot regard 
the characters of the story as representatives 
of living men and women, and the situations 
into which their creator drags them are suf- 
ficiently remote from the life really led by 
Europeans in Sunset Land. One cannot 
commend the story, for, derivative and imi- 
tative as its author is, she does not derive 
well—she imitates without artistry. 


By M. H. Locke. 


The Stonecutter of Memphis. By William 
Patrick Kelly. (Routledge & Sons.) 
Tue scene is laid in Egypt during the occu- 
pation of the Hyksos. Sisthenes, a young 
officer of the royal bodyguard, endowed, 





apparently, with perpetual leave, while 
wandering about Egypt, falls in love with 
Kama, daughter of "Tpediala, an elderly 
nouveau riche. With the aid of his foster- 
brother Huni, a sort of Sancho Panza in 
his way, the hero gets himself and the 
heroine into many surprising situations, 
until all the party are Toft for execution 
in the wicked city of Bubastis for the 
murder of a cat. From this fate they are 
saved by the intervention of the Biblical 
Joseph, who has just been made governor 
of Egypt. The villain of the piece, a priest 
named Soophis, who desires the lady for 
himself, is conveniently disposed of by 
a poisoned arrow. Sisthenes turns out to 
be the son of Potiphar—a relationship that 
one would think hardly likely to prejudice 
the new governor in his favour — and 
marries Kama, while Huni pairs off with 
her faithful waiting-maid. The Egypt- 
ology appears to be mostly taken from 
Wilkinson, and is good enough for a 
novel; but the author is blissfully ignorant 
that in Egypt names went a good deal by 
dynasties, and that Huni, a sixth-dynasty 
name, would be as much out of place under 
the Hyksos as Caractacus or Hardicanute 
in our own times, while his other names 
would be meaningless in Egyptian. The 
application of the water-torture of the 
Spanish Inquisition to the heroine is also 
an anachronism, and as, although fatal in 
later and more degenerate times, it leaves 
Kama not a penny the worse, it can only have 
been introduced to make the reader’s flesh 
creep. But the characters are not badly 
drawn, and the story will serve to while 
away an idle hour. 





MILITARY BOOKS. 


The Principles of Land Defence, and their 
Application to the Conditions of To-day. By 
Capt. H. F. Thuillier, R.E. (Longmans.)— 
This book represents an endeavour to explain, 
by an examination of the historical develop- 
ment of land defence in theory and practice, 
and by a consideration of modern arms and 
tactics, the general principles which should 
be followed in the fortifications of to-day. 
The scheme is sound in conception, and 
the details are carefully, perhaps somewhat 
cumbrously, worked out. The author under- 
stands and emphasizes the essential difference 
between the permanence of principle and the 
variability of practice. ‘‘It would seem,’’ he 
says on p. 347, ‘‘ thatthe principal point to be 
attended to is to remember that no form of 
works or methods of defence are suitable 
under all conditions.’’ So, years ago, Vauban 
wrote that ‘‘ one does not fortify by systems, 
but by good sense and experience’”’ (p. 23). 
In tactics—of which fortification is always to 
be regarded as a branch—no single or simple 
type can satisfy the circumstances of every 
case: the lessons of the Franco-German War 
are no more absolute than those of South 
Africa. And the moral of it all is, that 
mobility and marksmanship must co-operate 
with the skilful choice and use of ground, if a 
successful defence is to be ensured. 

The laborious style of the book sets the 
author in strong contrast with Sir John Jones, 
from whose ‘Journals of the Sieges in Spain’ 
he wisely quotes. English and engineering 
ought to be reconcilable; and the present 
work might have been spared much clumsiness 
and involved sentences like this: ‘‘It was, of 
course, assumed that the defenders’ artillery 
had been squashed in an early stage of the 
combat, though what inherent inferiority the 





defending artillery was supposed to suffer 
from as to make its overthrow by that of the 
attackers a matter of certainty is not clear’? 
(p. 188). We are not acquainted with “ high- 
muzzle velocity’’ (p. 171), nor are we willing 
to believe, as the arrangement of headings on 
p. 374 tends to suggest, that the women’s 
laager at Mafeking was responsible for the 
charges dealt with by the court of summary 
jurisdiction. 

As an officer whose service in South Africa 
included both staff and regimental duties, as 
well as independent command, Major B. F. S, 
Baden-Powell is eminently qualified to speak 
of War in Practice (Isbister) from notes written 
actually in the field. As he rightly remarks 
in his preface, ‘‘ After all the experience 
gained in South Africa (and at what cost!), 
let us not forget the lessons learned.’’ Major- 
General R. S. S. Baden-Powell contributes an 
introduction to his brother’s book, in which 
he urges against ‘‘ the amateur military critic’’ 
that the war exemplified no new principles of 
strategy or major tactics, though it set the 
seal of experience, confirmatory or contradic- 
tory, upon existing ideas, ‘‘and no officer, 
even the youngest of us, has so great experi- 
ence that he may not with advantage supple- 
ment it by the experiences of others.’’ The 
book consists of seven chapters, dealing respec- 
tively with strategy and the general conduct 
of operations, attack, defence, ground, forti- 
fication, outposts, arms. The various opera- 
tions of general rules are stated and discussed 
in order, with ample and appropriate examples 
drawn from the South African campaign. 
Thus, in the first chapter, we find notes on 
the invincibility of small garrisons, the danger 
of controlling operations from too great a 
distance, the uselessness of attacking a sur- 
rounded enemy (Paardeberg), the paramount 
importanceof secrecy (Stormberg) and surprise: 
‘* Almost every one of our reverses in South 
Africa can be ascribed to our being taken 
unawares ; and many of our successes, too, are 
due to our surprising the enemy ”’ (p. 37). In 
the chapter on fortification the zigzag 
trenches of the Boers are noticed as worthy 
of imitation. The assimilation of cavalry and 
mounted infantry is considered in the last 
chapter. The marginal headings which serve 
to indicate each point should certainly, for 
the sake of clearness and convenient reference, 
have been restated together at the head of 
each chapter or in the table of contents. It 
is a pity that notes so intelligent and so useful 
should contain many instances of slipshod and 
ungrammatical English—the eye does not run 
with ease or pleasure over such phrasing as 
‘Sean generally be greatly improved arti- 
ficially ’’ (p. 135), and ‘‘ The Boers also some- 
times broke down obstacles by driving a mob 
of cattle or horses at it’’ (p. 196). The 
photographs are fairly well chosen, but not 
infrequently misplaced in the text. 


Cavalry Tactics of To-day. By Brevet-Major 
A. W. Andrew, Ist Lancers, Hyderabad Con- 
tingent, late Commandant 6th New Zealand 
Regiment, and 3rd New Zealand Brigade, in 
South Africa. (Thacker & Co.) — This 
little volume, written in Natal, gives 
the valuable experiences on active  ser- 
vice of a cavalry leader who believes 
thoroughly in the capacity of his arm, espe- 
cially of the Indian Silledar regiments, and 
desires to make the mistakes of the past 
avoidable for the future. ‘‘There is no use 
mincing matters. We have now to undo 
nearly all the work we have been doing during 
the last ten years.’’ 

The notes bespeak a thorough mastery of 
all that appertains to the handling of cavalry 
and the equipment of horse and man, and may 
be emphatically recommended for careful 
study by all cavalry and yeomanry officers. 
The incidental criticisms on British methods 
of campaigning are worthy of the serious 
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instances :— 

It was not for want of oil that the rifles were 
not kept clean; the men took no pride in them. 
Our enemies, with everything against them, kept 
theirs beautifully clean. Why could not our men do 
the same? I believe thousands of our rifles were 
ruined during the war through being fired through, 
when filthy.”—P. 14. 

“Squadron commanders should occasionally, 
during the midday halt, off-load their transport 
wagons, inspecteach man’s kit, and destroy anything 
found in excess of the above [list]. Officers com- 
manding regiments should occasionally inspect the 
headquarters wagon, and deal with the officers’ kits 
in the same way as the men’s,”—Extract from a 
brigade order, p. 87. 

“The boots were often of very bad quality. I drew 
a consignment at Bloemfontein, that were without 
soles in six or seven weeks. On examination it was 
found, that the soles were sewn only with string ; as 
soon as the string wore through, they came 
off.” —P. 91. 

“ After a few months of fighting, all hope of get- 
ting information by our mounted troops was in most 
of the columns abandoned, and Kaffir scouts, con- 
trolled by Dutch guides and our Intelligence officers, 
were substituted. The reason for this has never 
been quite clear to me, especially as we had in our 
tanks South African colonials who knew the country 
well, and thousands of Australians, Canadians, and 
New Zealand troops, from amongst whom could be 
picked hundreds of men with as good an eye for 
eountry as the Boers.’’-—P. 48. 

_ Our officers and men were repeatedly caught nap- 
ping, and as often badly dealt with, not because the 

oers were innately more cunning, or clever, than our 

men, but rather, because we have over and over 
again shown a want of common-sense, and intelli- 
gence, in handling and moving our mounted troops 
in the theatre of operations.”—P. 77. 
The notes are written in language as rugged 
as the common sense which characterizes 
them throughout. Commas are peppered in 
everywhere with an Oriental redundancy that 
spoils the writer’s sentences and the reader’s 
patience: ‘‘back ground’’ will not do for 
background, nor can a scout be sent “into 
the column.’’ The writer surely might have 
found some friend able and willing to remove 
literary blemishes which render his book far 
less readable and intelligible than it deserves 
to be. 


Practical Gunnery, in the Lecture-Room and 
in the Field. By Capt. H. T. Russell, R.A., 
Adjutant 2nd Sussex R.G.A. Volunteers. 
{Gale & Polden.)—Volunteer adjutants have 
ample opportunities of observing the various 
difficulties which military work presents to 
men of average intelligence. The appreciation 
and anticipation of such difficulties form, of 
course, the essence of sound instruction, and 
this text-book, which aims at helping officers 
to teach, and the rank and file to learn, the 
elements of an abstruse and technical subject, 
can certainly be regarded as sound and suc- 
cessful, not only in avoiding confusion, but also 
in sustaining and increasing the interest of the 
reader. There are a few awkward expressions 
and minor inaccuracies (e.g., ‘‘ fuse’’ hard by 
**fuze’’ on p.{'66, and the omission of an 
elevation on p. 91), which prompt the criticism 
that the publishers might greatly improve 
both the literary and the technical value of 
this series of handbooks if they would enlist 
the services of a really efficient proof-reader. 


We have thoroughly enjoyed the study of 
Military Sketching and Reconnaissance (Stan- 
ford), by Lieut.-Col. A. F. Mockler-Ferryman, 
late Professor of Military Topography at Sand- 
hurst. The arrangement of the subject is 
clear, the language simple and good; the 
whole work blends in an eminently successful 
manner technical information and—a thing 
rare in military text - books — intellectual 
stimulation. The author knows well enough 
how to explain the puzzles of topography for 
beginners, but he keeps in view throughout 
the real importance of the subject, over and 
above the mere requirements of prospective 
examinations, in which the essential inter- 
dependence of tactics, topography, and mili- 





book is amply equipped with well-drawn plates 
(No. xviii. ought to face p. 188) and diagrams. 
We cordially support the claim of the preface 
that the book will enable any British officer to 
become not only an efficient military sketcher, 
but a trained observer, an expert scout, and a 
capable instructor of others. A better manual 
we have not seen for a long time. 


The Volunteer Annual, 1904 (A. & C. Black), 
limited, by a not too obvious line on the cover, 
to metropolitan corps, contains, like its 
predecessor of last year, much useful informa- 
tion, personal and technical. The Motor 
Volunteer Corps and the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve appear for the first time. 


The Non -Oommissioned Officer’s Guide to 
Promotion in the Infantry. New Edition. 
(Gale & Polden.)—In this handbook, now 
revised to suit the latest ideas of infantry 
training, the subjects required in the promo- 
tion examinations of non-commissioned officers 
are reprinted from the various official publica- 
tions, with commentary and catechism. The 
book should be twice blessed, by‘examinee and 
examiner. In the quaint wording of the pre- 
face :— 

“ Itcontaing not only the actual text of each subject 

in the fullest detail, but also Questions and Answers 
on each of those Subjects, in which the Candidates 
are required to answer such viva voce questions as 
may be put by the examining Board, and also save 
the latter much trouble.” 
The compilers have done their work pretty 
well, but there is room for a little more care- 
ful editing. The syllabus (headed by the 
word ‘ Lance-corporal’) showing the subjects 
and their official sources does not make it 
sufficiently clear what are the additional 
duties which corporals are to study. It is 
time that the familiar diagram (reproduced on 
p. 27) of men with helmets on pitching and 
striking tents should be discontinued; the 
parts of the rifle are very indistinctly and 
unsystematically lettered (p. 74); and on p. 97 
aman sitting at the ‘‘ present’’ is said to be 
at the ‘“‘ready.’? An extraordinary misprint 
occurs twice on p. 260 :— 

“The bed of the backsight is arranged to give 200 

yards when the slide is at the bottom of the leaf and 
the lathe [? latter] down, and 500 yards when the 
slide is at the top of the leaf, the lathe still 
down.” 
It seems reasonable to ask the military 
authorities why a book of this kind is not 
accepted as an official publication and issued 
at a nominal charge to those concerned. 


An Officer’s Letters to his Wife during the 
Crimean War. With an Introductory Memoir 
of General Sir R. D. Kelly, K.C.B., by his 
daughter, Mrs. W. J. Tait. (Elliot Stock.) 
— Both the memoir (100 pages) and 
the letters (350 pages) contain much 
that is far too personal to be interesting 
or appropriate for general publication. As 
Sir R. D. Kelly served also in the Indian 
Mutiny with considerable success, we could 
have wished that the present volume had been 
composed of selected letters or passages from 
both periods ; but the letters of 1857 have un- 
fortunately been lost. Those who have leisure 
to look through the present series, which is 
readable enough in itself, may find here and 
there passages that illustrate afresh the well- 
known features of the Crimean campaign—the 
good soldiering of the French, the collapse of 
the British commissariat, the apathy or the 
pipeclay anachronisms of the staff. The 
following incident (p. 192) is amusing :— 

“ Sir G. Brown came and looked at our regiment 
while on parade to-day, and the first thing he 
thundered out was: ‘I see a man without a shako, 
sir: where is it?’ I explained to him that during 
the severe weather in December, when the regiment 
first arrived here, shakos were not worn by | 
regiments, and that the men being so hard-worked, 
and having no place to keep their shakos but a wet 
and muddy tent, several of them got damaged and 





him, and he roared out : ‘Try him by court-martial, 

sir! Try all those that have lost their shakos!’ 

His next bellow was : ‘ Your belts are brown, sir, not 

white ; have you no pipeclay?’” 

But ‘‘ Ursa Major,’’ as he was called, relented 

—- to ask Col. Kelly to dinner the next 
ay. 

Catechism on Field Training. By Capt. 
Lascelles Davidson. Second Edition. Edited 
by Major S. T. Banning. (Gale & Polden.)— 
The revision of Capt. Davidson’s useful hand- 
book, necessitated by the recent changes in 
infantry training, could have been entrusted 
to no better officer than his friend Major 
Banning, whose abundant qualifications are 
well known in military circles. The scheme 
of company training is arranged for twenty-one 
working days; the informationapplicabletoeach 
is derived from the latest official and unoflicial 
books, and illustrated by diagrams reproduced 
or adapted from the same. In everything, 
save a somewhat confusing use of asterisks 
(which, so far as we can see, might have been 
omitted), the book is thoroughly clear and 
comprehensible. 

The same editor has successfully revised his 
own Regimental Duties Made Easy (Gale & 
Polden), which officers will find a most useful 
compendium of official information, both for 
the study of subject ‘‘A”’ in the promotion 
examinations and for the purposes of ordinary 
routine. 





MONEY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The Fundamental Problem in Monetary 
Science. By Correa Moylan Walsh. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—Mr. Walsh, whose industry and 
power of work appear to be absolutely inex- 
haustible, has constructed this book on a plan 
which we have never seen carried out with 
such elaborate completeness before. The 
economic problem he has set himself to master 
is the precise meaning of the term ‘‘ value.” 
In order to do this effectually, he has studied 
almost every author of importance, and gives 
quotations from the works of almost every 
known economist relating to the subject. The 
variety of opinions expresscd is exceedingly 
great. ‘‘ Value in exchange,’”’ the amount of 
money which has to be paid for an article or 
for which it will sell, roughly expressed 
by the saying ‘‘ that the value of a thing is as 
much as it will bring,’’ is the definition which 
will occur to most. By some “ labour ’’—for 
example, the number of days employed in 
making a thing—has been declared to be 
the measure of value; by others ‘‘cost of pro- 
duction.’’ But ‘‘ cost of production’’ includes 
many other things besides labour, and 
‘labour ’’ itself is so variable in quality that 
comparison between one description of it 
and another is impossible. Then we read of 
‘¢value in use.”” This may be exemplified by 
the ‘“‘use’’ of a drink of water to a man 
perishing with thirst. The sufferer might be 
willing to exchange the whole of his wealth 
for the possession of a few drops of a liquid 
which in an ordinary way has little or no 
‘¢ value in exchange.’’ Again, there is a value 
which may be termed one ‘‘of esteem.’’ This 
may change rapidly and greatly. Pictures 
and prints, for instance, which in one year 
are competed for with avidity and realize 
enormous prices, may the next year be almost 
unsaleable. 

Mr. Walsh says, and truly, the solution of 
the problem “‘is imperative.’’ Values are the 
quantities with which economies deals, and it 
is therefore essential that an exact measure of 
quantities should be found. But this is just 
what economists of all ages have found diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. Even a definition of 
the qualities which ‘‘ good money’’ should 
possess is not a point on which economists 
are agreed. The purchasing power of money 
necessarily varies, but there is a difference of 
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opinion amongst economists as to whether it 
is better that it should ‘‘ appreciate ’’—that 
is to say, become capable of purchasing fewer 
things—or ‘‘depreciate’’—that is to say, 
become capable of purchasing more things. 

Mr. Walsh cites the opinions of all the great 
modern economists — English, American, 
French, German, Spanish, Italian—on the 
subject of value. Scarcely any two agree. 
Some are shown to have been inconsistent 
even with themselves. We close the book 
more disheartened than encouraged; but we 
desire to thank Mr. Walsh for his care and 
ability. The first step towards improvement 
is to know where and when you have been 
wrong. Present-day economists may learn from 
Mr. Walsh’s pages what to avoid, and we 
may hope that in a future edition he may 
chronicle at last the fact that, through the 
**concentration of attention ’’ he commends, 
some progress towards unanimity of judgment 
has been attained. 

Millionaires and Kings of Enterprise. By 
James Burnley. (Roy & Co.) — This very 
curious volume contains some sixty brightly 
written short biographies of millionaires and 
kings of enterprise of the United States 
recently or actually living. Incidentally it 
contains a great deal more than that. It 
gives a wonderfully lively view of life both in 
large cities and in country districts where 
these magnates lived, of their amusements 
and occupations. For it is gradually borne 
in upon the reader that the persons 
whose doings are chronicled, though distin- 
guished in their way, are only a few selected 
examples of an enormous class, constantly 
changing, continually increasing, always accu- 
mulating greater riches and greater power, 
and that besides the ‘‘ multimillionaires’’ com- 
memorated there is an almost endless succes- 
sion of men approaching them in wealth and 
similar in habits, whose history might be con- 
tinued almost indefinitely. Most varied have 
been the exploits and equally varied the 
careers reported here. Some, as Andrew 
Carnegie and Sir H. Maxim, are British 
born; some, as F. Pabst, Spreckels, Astor, 
and Schwab, are German by birth or 
descent; one or two, like De Lamar, are of 
French extraction. The greater part were 
native Americans. Most began life with 
nothing, though some, like Pierpont Morgan, 
who is too well known to require any further 
description, and, in a far smaller way, James 
J. Hill, had parents in comfortable circum- 
stances. Some have cared for nothing but 
wealth; some, like Dr. Pearsons, have 
striven to make money simply that they 
might help their poorer neighbours. 
Others, like Pillsbury, have achieved success 
by the most steadygoing industry. Some, like 
Jay Gould, have shown a subtle compound 
of audacity and unscrupulousness in business, 
while in the privacy of home-life they have 
been beyond reproach. Some, like John W. 
Gates, stuck at nothing to secure success :— 

“He plays with stocks when he can, but failing 
stocks he plays poker, and failing poker he will 
welcome any other game of chance, and doesn’t care 
whether his opponents are millionaires or railway 
porters.” 

_ The names of some are well known as 
inventors, like Edison, who has always before 
him the desire to complete other inventions, 
such as to develope the possibilities of the Rént- 
gen rays, or a machine which when perfected 
will give back sounds as well as scenes and 
figures, or amethod by which, if we understand 
it right, electricity is to be coaxed out of the 
atmosphere without the intervention of the 
elaborate and expensive machines now in use. 
Some have done much in the way of lavish 
and painstaking charity, like Pullman, the 
inventor of Pullman cars, who built a town 
for his workpeople in which no intoxicating 
drinks are allowed to be sold. Some have 
shown great simplicity in their tastes, like 





Hill, E. Harriman, and Dill, who for all 
that received the largest known lawyer’s 
fee, 200,0001. 

Some have made their way by force of cha- 
racter, like Armourand Vanderbilt ; others by 
clearness of head, like Whitney, a strenuous 
man who always threw his whole heart and 
soul into any business he undertook. Some 
have had great physical difficulties to contend 
with, like Rouss, the blind millionaire of New 
York, and Edison, who is as deaf as a post. 
Many, like Westinghouse, have been first- 
rate judges of men. Some have owed much to 
their mothers’ training and education, like 
Heinz and Pabst. Some had hardly any 
training at all. Others have possessed great 
bodily energy, like Balliet (‘‘ Corduroy Bill’’), 
who while yet at school undertook as a news- 
boy a walk of nearly fifteen miles every even- 
ing for more than three years, and kept up his 
school attendance as well, and Cramp, the 
ship-builder, who during more than half a 
century of professional work probably “‘ missed 
fewer days’ work than any man he had ever 
employed.”’ 

Many have been influenced by religion, 
having been connected with Sunday schools 
or church work all their days. Thus Wana- 
maker has remained constant to religious 
feeling during life. He was the son of 
a brickmaker, and a story is told of him 
that when a child he attended a little wooden 
church, to the congregation of which Dr. 
Chalmers, an eminent preacher of the time, 
ministered. The doctor one day urged the 
congregation to help him to improve the build- 
ing in which they worshipped. If the people 
had not money, he implored them torender aid 
in substantial things. As he finished his dis- 
course there was dead silence for a minute or 
so, then from the gallery a child's voice was 
heard, calling out, ‘‘I will give one load of 
bricks from my father’s yard.’’ Some remem- 
brance of this appears to have moved Mr. 
Wanamaker, who for many years was the 
superintendent of probably the largest Sunday 
school in the United States. On one Sunday 
when he was addressing the children, he 
pleaded the cause of a new mission school and 
concluded by saying, ‘‘ And I want each of you 
to buy one brick and to bring it here next 
Sunday.’’ Next Sunday each of the hundreds 
of boys and girls had come with a brick, some 
had brought two or three, some as many as 
they could carry. The bricks were piled up 
in a heap outside the school, and the contribu- 
tion towards the new building was considered 
a very handsome one. Mr. Wanamaker was 
pleased with the children till next day, when 
he was waited on by 
“a fiery-eyed contractor with a bill claiming pay- 
ment for huge piles of bricks which had disappeared 
from his brick yards on the previous morning.” 


Very different have been the sources of 
wealth. Thus the great cost of building sites 
in large cities led G. A. Fuller and H. S. 
Black to arrange the ‘‘sky-scraper’’ style of 
structure. By the manufacture of matches 
Ohio Columbus Barber has made an enormous 
property. The Barberton concern 
“can turn out 100,000,000 matches a day, probably a 
seventh of the entire consumption of the country. 
There was not an advantage that Mr. O. C. Barber 
failed to avail himself of. Next to the gain by 
special labour-saving machinery he managed to 
secure a considerable measure of control over the 
aspen production,” 


which is of the greatest use in the manufacture 
of matches. 

There is one story about Jay Gould which 
Mr. Burnley has not given us. Perhaps he 
rejected itas apocryphal, perhaps he regarded 
it as too trivial for serious history ; but if not 
vero, it is, at all events, ben trovato. The 
story is tothis effect. When Jay Gould was 
at the height of his success he found, day by 
day when he went on the New York Stock 
Exchange, that whatever he had intended to 





do had been anticipated. However early he 
went, whatever he proposed, some one else 
had done the very same thing just before he 
arrived. This somewhat disconcerted the 
great ‘‘operator,’’ and often caused him 
serious loss. He never had confided the secrets 
of the game he was playing to any one. He 
never mentioned any details. Thought-reading 
was not developed at that period, telepathy 
was unknown. How it all happened was a 
bewildering puzzle. At last light dawned on 
him. <As he sat at breakfast his laundress 
drove up in her brougham. She took away 
his shirt worn the day before, and departed, 
doubtless to occupy herself with the dirty 
linen of the great man. But not in the 
proper way of her trade. As the carriage 
wheeled round, Jay Gould reflected. He 
remembered that his habit was to mark down, 
after dinner, his plan of operation for the 
next day on the cuffs of his shirt. The laun- 
dress had discovered this, and had carried out 
his skilfully sketched plans at once, and to her 
own great advantage. 

The volume has many interesting portraits 
of the principal magnates mentioned. It is 
altogether very readable, and full of sug- 
gestive information. 


Elements of Political Economy. By J.Shield 
Nicholson. (A. & C. Black.)—In the sentence 
with which his preface begins, Prof. Nicholson 
tells us his work ‘‘ is intended primarily for 
the use of students.’’ All, however, who 
desire information on economic subjects, 
whether technically students or not, may turn 
to it with advantage. They will find itassists 
them to keep pace with recent views on 
economic questions. While it is based on 
the larger work by the same author, ‘ The 
Principles of Political Economy,’ it is not 
simply an abstract. The material used has 
been largely recast; where further conden- 
sation of the argument was impossible, some 
subjects have necessarily been omitted. In 
the present state of economic inquiry this 
course was essential. Yet, though Prof, 
Nicholson has been compelled to abbreviate 
his work thus, it is a very useful guide. 
Where subjects had to be cut out, care has 
been taken to recommend the reader to books 
which will supply the information needed. 

Prof. Nicholson remarks in his first chapter 
on the enormous growth of economic litera- 
ture of recent years, not only in England, 
but also in every civilized country. While 
these special treatises indicate the great 
attention given to separate branches of the 
subject, the difficulty of defining the scope 
and describing the method of inquiry into 
economic questions increases with the ever- 
increasing complexity of the matters treated 
and of the literature in which they are 
explained. But space does not allow a com- 
plete analysis of Prof. Nicholson’s work. His 
is a well-filled storehouse, and we shall do 
more justice to the value of its contents by 
reference to the spirit in which the work is 
conceived than by attempting a more general 
survey of it. We may call attention to his 
remarks on the two distinct methods, or 
rather groups of methods, to which the de- 
scriptions ‘‘ deductive’’ and ‘‘ inductive’’ are 
given. These are often stumbling-blocks to 
the student at the commencement of his 
labours, but both are essential. By the 
deductive method, if we start with broad facts 
and general propositions we may successfully 
‘‘deduce some particular conclusion.’’ On 
the other hand, in the 
“typical inductive method we start with the obser- 


vation and classification of concrete facts and 
ascend to general principles.” 


Both methods must be in constant use. To 
inquire which is the more important is like 
endeavouring to decide which blade of a pair 
of scissors takes the larger share of the work. 
Prof. Nicholson wisely makes no attempt to 
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hide the difficulties of economic studies, and 
of applying the teaching of theory to the 
actual events of life. We find him allowing 
that 

“itis one thing to point out the meaning, causes, 
and effects of certain lines of conduct, and quite 
another to assert that therefore certain rules ought 
to be obeyed”; 

and, again, that while 

“one principal meaning of economy is the least 
wasteful or most effective means to attain any given 
ODA... it may sometimes be desirable on moral 
or social grounds to adopt the more expensive or 
less economical methods,” 

A writer who begins with this frank 
admission of the difficulties and limitations 
of his subject may well be trusted to give a 
logical explanation of the best way to meet 
them. ‘‘ The relativity of utility’’ is fairly 
explained ; the old stock difficulties are fairly 
met. Thus, for instance, the assumption that 
within any country or nation the mobility of 
labour and capital is perfect—that, in other 
words, capital and labour flow readily to the 
districts in which their productive power is 
greatest—is discussed, and the severe limita- 
tions on this claim for the mobility of capital 
are admitted. 

“Machinery that loses its money value can no 

longer be ranked as fixed capital ; similarly, if the 
revenue, reckoned in money, from any source 
ceases, the source is no longer capital.” 
This illustration shows Prof. WNicholson’s 
grasp of the difficulties of the present time. 
His book gives evidence of careful and con- 
tinued thought. He puts before us the 
constant movement of prices, of conditions 
of labour, habits of life, economic combina- 
tions, productive energy, and the organization 
of production, and thus incidentally shows 
how impossible it is to set strict limits to 
economic inquiry. He adds a useful biblio- 
graphy to most of the chapters. Our only 
regret is that it is not fuller. 

As a further edition is sure to be called for, 
we venture to draw Prof Nicholson’s attention 
to one or two slight misprints. Thus, in the 
diagrams given at pp. 29 and 46, the letter x 
is used where X should be employed. At 
p. 459 there is a similar mistake: the letter 
n isused in the note describing the diagram, 
but after careful search we fail to find it in 
the diagram itself. Instead of n the letter q 
should have been given. And in the index, 
which is a very good one, the final letter in 
the name of McCulloch is incorrect. As 
regards the Bank of England, the limit of 
issue of bank notes against securities was 
raised on August 10th, 1903, to 18,450,0001., 
not 18,750,0001. as stated. 

Prof. Nicholson will pardon us for these 
remarks. Hewill take them as evidence of the 
care with which we have read his book. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Foundations of Modern Europe, by Dr. 
Emil Reich (Bell & Sons), consists of a series 
of twelve lectures delivered by him at the 
University of London. It 
“attempts to give a short sketch of the main facts 
and tendencies of European history that, from the 
year 1756 onwards, have contributed to the making 
of the present state of politics and civilization.” 
The author apologizes for the effort to treat 
so vast a subject in so brief a manner, and to 
some extent this apology disarms criticism. 
The work exhibits some of the strong and 
weak points of lectures given, apparently, to 
&@ general audience. On the one hand, the 
subject is treated with freshness and origi- 
nality ; on the other hand, there is an obvious 
straining after effect, which tends to become 
wearisome in a book; and, worse still, the 
lectures are so lacking in soundness of judg- 
ment and care in details as greatly to impair 
their value. As examples of the author’s 
better kind of work we may cite his just 





depreciation of the exaggerated claims of 
Lafayette and of his admirers that that young 
noble did much to bring about the overthrow 
of the British power in the future United 
States. The important influence wielded by 
Beaumarchais, on the other hand, is empha- 
sized, perhaps unduly so. The influence of 
naval operations on the military events that 
culminated in the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown is also suggestively brought out; 
but it is an exaggeration to say that the chief 
event in those operations is not known by one 
Englishman or American in ten thousand. Capt. 
Mahan emphasized its importance, and it finds 
a place in the narrative of the chief text-book 
dealing with English history of that period. 
The same proneness to one-sided or exaggerated 
statements characterizes the following lec- 
tures. In the first lecture on the French 
Revolution, Dr. Reich essays to answer the 
question: Why did the French Revolution 
break out in the reign of Louis XVI. and not 
in that of Louis XV.? He finally decides that 
it was because by the year 1789 France had 
become homogeneous. The explanation is far 
from adequate. The movement towards closer 
union of provinces and classes which charac- 
terized most European countries was taking 
place in France in those years. Itwas part of 
the general movement towards enlightenment 
that marked the age of Frederick II. and 
Joseph II. But the approach to homo- 
geneity was so slow and partial in all countries 
as to furnish an incomplete explanation of so 
great an event as the French Revolution. 
There were causes that operated with special 
power in France, such as the direct personal 
influence of Voltaire, Rousseau, and the 
Encyclopzedists, and also the participation of 
France in the American War. The return of 
the French troops in 1783 probably did more 
for the spread of democracy than all the 
writings of the philosophers. Dr. Reich, 
however, passes by these considerations, and 
he refers to the agrarian grievances only in 
order to scoff at the testimony of Arthur 


‘Young. We are by no means convinced that 


the English traveller was such a simpleton as 
he here appears. The first decisive legislation 
of the French National Assembly was directed 
against the agrarian evils on which Young had 
descanted. 

Dr. Reich’s four chapters on Napoleon are 
marked by some curious utterances on military 
affairs. Passing over the Code Napoléon and 
similar topics with a disappointingly brief 
reference, he deals at length with the 
Emperor’s campaigns and general policy. 
Incidentally we learn that 
“strategy really means a line. The line of opera- 
tions, that is, the direction which leads a general, if 
he is victorious, to a decisive victory ; to one that 
forces his opponent to surrender.” 

Certainly, if campaigns were waged on these 
geometrical principles the conduct as well as 
the study of them would be simple enough. 
The author, after noting the admirable 
strategy of Napoleon in Italy, and his skilful 
tactics at Austerlitz, brings this geometrical 
test to bear on the far more complex problems 
that confronted Wellington in the Peninsular 
War. Ignoring the difficulties of the duke’s 
situation, he blames him for not accomplishing 
anything decisive until 1813. Now it is well 
that Dr. Reich should utter a protest against 
the notion that ‘‘ England saved Europe.’’ 
But when he asserts (p. 86) that ‘‘from 1793 
to 1815 the English were able to secure 
not a single decisive victory on land single- 
handed,’”’ and (p. 122) “ had...... suffered 
in innumerable engagements at the hands 
of the French signal and most annoying 
defeats,’’ we are led to ask whether he has 
heard of Abercromby’s victory at Aboukir, 
and the capitulations of 19,500 French effec- 
tives to which it led up, not to speak of 
Vimiero, Corunna, and the expulsion of Soult 
from the north of Portugal. As for Talavera, 








Busaco, Barossa, Albuera, and Salamanca, 
the author ought to be aware that the help 
there rendered by the Spanish and Portuguese 
contingents was very slight. He, however, 
singles out for commendation Cuesta’s conduct 
at Talavera—a proof that his knowledge of the 
battle is as defective as it is of themovements 
of the Spanish General Venegas, whose incom- 
petence and carelessness thereafter compro- 
mised Wellesley’s position and compelled him 
to retreat. The charge is hurled at Suwarow 
that he ‘‘had, with brutal disregard for 
human life, crossed the St. Gothard in order 
to join his allies in Switzerland,’’ and that 
‘learning the result of Zurich [he] suddenly 
changed his mind and abandoned Switzerland 
altogether to the French.’’ From this hasty 
reference no one would infer the real facts 
of the case: that the Russian general was 
ordered, for political as well as military 
reasons, to cross the Alps; that he very 
reluctantly undertook that most difficult task ; 
that he beat the opposing French forces in 
every encounter, but finally was compelled, 
through no fault of his own, to cut his way 
eastwards to the Grisons—a series of exploits 
transcending that of the famed crossing of 
the St. Bernard by Napoleon in 1800. Again, 
we are told that at Austerlitz Napoleon “‘ had 
very many less soldiers than the allies.’’? That 
fable has long since been disposed of. The 
inequality in numbers was comparatively 
slight; and to couple it with the case of 
the Battle of Dresden is misleading. On 
p. 56 theauthor says that during the campaign 
of 1809 on the Danube, Napoleon ‘‘inten- 
tionally ignored the so-called Walcheren 
Expedition, that is to say, the forty thousand 
English soldiers sent to fall into his flank in 
Belgium.’’ Of course, he ignored it, and for the 
sufficient reason that that expedition did not 
set sail until some days after he had crushed 
Austria at Wagram. 

The Franco-Russian War of 1812 is ascribed 

either to some ‘‘dzmonic’’ warning vouch- 
safed to Napoleon shortly after the birth of 
his son, or to his desire to spread throughout 
Russia the principles of the French Revolu- 
tion. No mention is made of the great 
political and commercial causes leading to the 
rupture. In the account of the campaign of 
1813 in Germany phrases are used more than 
once implying that from the beginning 
Austria was ranged against Napoleon. Dr. 
Reich cannot be unaware of the fact that she 
took no share in the first part of that cam- 
paign, and that the tardy and reluctant deci- 
sion of Francis II. to draw the sword made a 
great difference to the French strategic posi- 
tion in its second part. But no reader would 
infer this from the misleading phrases used on 
pp. 110-11—e.g., ‘‘the allies (the Prussians, 
the Russians, the Austrians, the Swedes, and 
countless [sic] smaller sovereigns).’’ Neither 
is it correct to say that Napoleon ‘‘ absolutely 
refused to draw upon” his soldiers in the 
German fortresses. He strove to communicate 
with those in the north-east, as well as with 
Davout in Hamburg. The journal of Foy 
and other sources cited by M. Houssaye dis- 
prove Dr. Reich’s assertion that Napoleon 
‘‘Jost heart’’ in the Waterloo campaign. 
Finally, our confidence in the author’s account 
of that campaign is shaken by the assertion 
that at Quatre Bras 
“ Wellington repulsed Ney after half-past six, but 
he did not go to the help of Bliicher. It is unknown 
why Wellington did not help Bliicher.” 
Every detailed account of Quatre Bras gives 
the reason, namely, that Wellington was hard 
pressed by Ney until sundown, and that Quatre 
Bras and Ligny, far from being ‘‘ quite close 
to one another,’’ are six miles apart. 

Dr. Reich’s closing chapters are better 
balanced and show greater care as to facts. 
It is strange, however, to find him, in 
describing the causes of the Franco-Austrian 
War of 1859, assign the first importance to 
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Orsini’s outrage. Napoleon III.’s policy in 
that war rested on far stronger and sounder 
motives than fear of other bombs in the future. 
Whatever he was, Napoleon III. was not a 
coward. Seeing also that Cavour’s bargain 
with the French emperor was distinctly 
broken by the terms arranged at Villafranca, 
it is strange to say that ‘‘ the Italians, drunk 
with enthusiasm, wanted to force Napoleon 
to continue the campaign’’; and then, two 
pages further on, to assign the first import- 
ance in the uniting of Italy to the action of 
France. The wars of 1866 and 1870 are briefly 
‘but well described. The volume closes with 
an epilogue, a suggestive survey of the 
momentous events described in the preceding 
chapters. 


WuereE the village of Snorum End may be we 
do not know, but we may adventure a guess. 
The dialect fits in with Dorset or Wilt- 
shire, and in some respects the scenic descrip- 
tions also. But wherever the theatre of 
** Deborah Primrose’s’’ pictures from rural 
life, A Modern Beotia (Methuen) is well 
worth reading. The author writes these 
impressions from the point of view of a 
parson’s wife, expatriated from civilization, 
** A waterless, almost treeless, landscape meets 
the eye on every side. As for man, in these 
regions he wastes not an inch.’’ This is 
materially worse than Cambridgeshire. The 
background is depressing, but a pleasant 
humour and a keen observation infuse into 
these scenes a natural humanity. If they do 
not blossom like the rose, they fall into their 
place as part and parcel of this England of 
ours. The writing is unpretentious, but the 
appreciations are sharp. The vicar and the 
vicar’s wife had clearly a hard row to hoe, 
and apparently they hoed it. Snorum End 
was untouched of gentility; it was (and, we 
suppose, is) ten miles from a doctor, and ‘‘the 
nearest visiting neighbour lives six miles from 
us over hilly roads.’’ In this outland corner 
it is not surprising to find that after Lord 
Roberts’s entry into Pretoria a parishioner 
celebrates the event thus :— 

“Will’m an’ Oi ’ears tell as ’ow they've tooken the 

King o’ that there pleace, Vittoriey, an’t it called? 
An’ Oi says ‘Gawd save the Quane,’ and Oi wants to 
drenk ‘er ’elth and ’struction to all inimies.” 
The author has just and sane and wholesome 
sympathies, and she manages to extract the 
pathos out of the drab lives. To her this 
Beeotia, greyly as she paints it, is not with- 
out its compensations, its attractions. Spring 
bourgeons there as elsewhere, and the Downs 
are bathed in light; and there are the infinite 
phenomena of nature. ‘‘If we have to do 
without much that we once thought necessary 
to existence, we at least learn how much we 
may lose and still be happy.’’ This is the 
right spirit in which to take expatriation, and 
that the author has been able to write this 
interesting book is evidence that she makes 
no idle boast of her philosophy. 


Under Oroagh Patrick. By Mrs. William 
O'Brien. (Long.)—These pleasant chronicles of 
the Mayo coast are pervaded by a profound 
and sympathetic affection for all things Irish, 
those unlucky scapegoats the landlord and 
land-agent, of course, excepted. Many in- 
dications, however, suggest the authorship 
of a comparative stranger, rather than of one 
nurtured among the scenes which she describes. 
An Irishman, for example, who spoke of 
his ‘‘stirabout’’ as ‘‘ porridge’? must have 
been corrupted from his primitive simplicity 
by communication with the Saxon, and it 
would be by no means ‘impossible in our 
country places to find one example of a 
married woman causing scandal by her ill- 
conduct.’’ Mrs. O'Brien is well advised in 
calling attention to the dangers of emigration 
and the physical ruin which often results 
from overwork under the intemperate climate 
ef America. 





The Shorter Works of Walter Savage Landor, 
now added to Messrs. Newnes’s ‘* Thin-Paper 
Classics,’’ comprise more than a sixth part of 
the prose and verse collected in Mr. Forster’s 
seven volumes. We have the letters that pass 
between Landor’s Aspasia and Pericles; the 
lady somewhat more virtuous, he said, the 
statesman somewhat more amiable, than in real 
life. With Petrarca we visit Boccaccio. We 
attend the trial of the lad Shakspeare, before 
the Knight of Charlecote, for the deadly 
crime of deer-stealing. Of the shorter poems 
written before 1846, all which Mr. Forster 
thought fit to republish are given here, 
together with about one-third of the poetry 
he extracted from ‘ Last Fruit off an Old Tree.’ 
Landor himself, who vowed that whatever was 
worth notice in Gladstone’s ‘‘two ponderous 
volumes on Homer ’’ might be discovered in 
‘Pericles and Aspasia,’ would surely have 
welcomed the present appearance of this 
work. Of the ‘Citation of Shakespeare’ Mrs. 
Browning declared that it bore the high- 
water mark of genius, lit by as true a sun as 
ever the ocean mirrored. Some of the pages 
of the ‘Pentameron,’ she said, were too 
delicious to turn over. This reprint is not so 
accurate as could be wished. Aspasia is made 
to say that ‘‘ tobe martial, a nation must taste 
of blood in its cradle...... time past has written 
it down, and time to time will confirm it’’ 
(p. 146). The words in italics should be ‘time 
to come.’’ Petrarca (p. 454) refers to the 
dialogue between Simon and Master Adam in 
‘Dante.’ This is a misprint which Forster 
should have corrected. It is with ‘‘il falso 
Sinon greco da Troia,’’ who persuaded the 
Trojans to admit the wooden horse, that 
Master Adam of Brescia, the famous forger, 
converses in the ‘Inferno.’ The pleasant 
village near Leamington where the Landors 
owned a manor-house, and where in the old 
churchyard or beneath the aisles both Landors 
and Savages are buried, is Tachbrook, not 
Tackbrook (p. 660). The poem on p. 701 
should be headed ‘Prayer of the Bees for 
Alciphron,’ not ‘‘to Alciphron.’’ In his verses 
to Barry Cornwall (p. 773), Landor wrote 
“‘ three ell fiddlesticks,’’ not ‘‘ three-fell.”” In 
‘Tanthe’s Letter’ (p. 627) she did not talk 
about tears that ‘‘ scarcely fell.’’ It should 
be ‘‘scantly fell.’’ Some of these corrections 
are made in Landor’s handwriting in a copy 
of the 1846 edition penes scriptorem. But 
neither Landor nor his editors have noted the 
blunder repeated on p. 612, where the touch, 
and not the torch, of love dispels life’s gloom: 


But never let it idly flare 
On gazers in the open air. 


A MINIATURE edition of Tom Brown’s School- 
days, with introduction and notes by Vernon 
Rendall, has just been published by Messrs. 
Methuen. 


THE new volume by M. Anatole France, 
published by the house of Calmann - Lévy 
under the title of Orainquebille, Putois, Riquet, 
et plusieurs autres Récits Profitables, is mainly 
in the nature of reprint. Some portions of 
the work appear to consist of slightly altered 
versions of scenes for the Bergeret series. 
Some of the shorter stories towards the end 
are new to us, but have, we believe, already 
appeared in newspapers. The best of them 
we think is the one entitled ‘Les Juges 
Intégres.’ It is dedicated to Madame Marcelle 
Tinayre, a fact which reminds us that that 
talented lady has come out in a new line by 
writing on the art salons for the Revue de Paris. 
It is a curious example of the generalization 
in France of a certain measure of art know- 
ledge that critical articles on the salons are 
written by French men and women of all pro- 
fessions. In ‘ Les Juges Intégres’ M. Anatole 
France is at his best. It is a playful dialogue 


between two medizeval judges of assize who 
ride together in a Mabuse in the Antwerp 
gallery, surrounded by javelin men, and are 








made by M. Anatole France to converge 


gravely upon the law. 
d pleases us :— 
“If the will of those who are no more is to be 
imposed on those who still are, it is the dead who 
live, and the live men who become the dead ones,” 


In Other Memories Old and New (Black- 
wood) Dr. Kerr offers the public, with some 
diffidence, a second helping of a dish which, 
when first served as ‘Memories Grave and 
Gay,’ proved palatable to many. The present 
volume is, like its predecessor, genial and 
entertaining ; it rambles along in a loose kind 
of fashion, and contains various personal 
reminiscences of more or less interest mingled 
with a store of anecdotes and jests, several 
of which are distinctly good. The aim of the 
work is to amuse, and the author himself 
characterizes it, with modest severity, as “to 
a large extent a record of frivolities,’’ but at 
least the record is free from any trace of ill- 
nature or unwholesomeness. 


Mr. CiLAupE GEORGE, who is an official 
of Sierra Leone, has been rash in publishing, 
under the title of The Rise of British West 
Africa (Houlston & Sons), an_ill-assorted, 
diffuse, and incomplete collection of notes 
about the progress of events in connexion 
with British settlements on the West Coast 
down to the year 1827. Parts of the story he 
attempts to tell have already been dealt with, 
more or less adequately, in other books, but 
the whole would be worth setting forth in 
detail for the instruction of those with time 
or special reason for making themselves 
acquainted with the subject. Besides the 
history of slave-raiding and slave traffic in 
this part of Africa, the English share in which 
began in 1562, and to which Mr. George 
devotes barely ten of his 468 pages, it includes 
the well-meant and in some respects successful 
labours of Wilberforce, Clarkson, Granville 
Sharp, Zachary Macaulay, and other founders 
or associates of the Sierra Leone Company, 
the African Institution, and their successors, 
in establishing an asylum for Maroons ‘and 
runaway slaves of Jamaica and America, as 
well as for newer victims rescued from Atlantic 
slavers. Unfortunately Mr. George, who 
appears not to have sufficiently mastered his 
facts, has failed to put them together in an 
attractive, or even, in some passages, an 
intelligible form. If he has any present inten- 
tion of continuing his narrative to recent 
times, we counsel him carefully to recast the 
entire work and to bring it within more 
reasonable compass. He would do well to 
dispense with all such statements as that the 
reign of George III. was ‘‘ most prosperous in 
achievements’’ and “ most fruitful in benefi- 
cence,’’ and that ‘‘if this reign could be 
blotted out of history, Sierra Leone, West 
Africa, nay, all Africa, would become one 
scene of carnage, horror, and darkness, where 
every imaginable evil is perpetrated.’’ 


WE haveon our table The Prose Writings 
of James Clarence Mangan, edited by 
D. J. O'Donoghue (Bullen),—The Tutorial 
History of Greece, by W. J. Woodhouse 
(Clive),—A Primer of Library Practice for 
Junior Assistants, by G. E. Roebuck and 
W. B. Thorne (Putnams), — The Book of the 
Carnation, by R. P. Brotherston (Lane),— 
The Country Gentleman’s Estate Book, 1904, 
edited by W. Broomhall (2, Waterloo Place, 
S.W.),—Report on the Excavations at Pdatali- 
putra (Patna), by L. A. Waddell (Calcutta, 
Bengal Secretariat Press),—The Medical In- 
spection of School Children, by W. L 
Mackenzie and E. Matthew (Edinburgh, 
Hodge),—Gold Assaying, by H. J. Phillips 
(Crosby Lockwood),—Starters and Regulators 
for Electric Motors and Generators, by 
R. Krause (Harper),—Practical Geometry for 
Beginners, by V. Le Neve Foster and F. W. 
Dobbs (Macmillan),—Examples in Geometrical 
Drawing, by V. Le Neye Foster (Eton, the 
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College Press),—Veronica, by Martha W. 
Austin (Isbister), — Isabel Broderick, by 
Alice Jones (Lane),—A Wise and a Foolish 
Virgin, by Gertrude Warden (White), — 
First Favourites, by N. Gubbins (J. Long),— 
Pentonville Prison from Within (Greening),— 
Rosabel, by Esther Miller (Heinemann),—A 
Fairy in the Pigskin, by G. G. (Long),—In 
Lonely Dreaming, by G. A. Dunlop (Gay & 
Bird),—The Rhyme of San Lorenzo: a Ballad 
of 1588 (privately printed, the Author),—The 
Fire-Bringer, by W. V. Moody (Boston, U.S., 
Houghton),—Amor Immortalis, by B. Winston 
(Melrose),—The Country Parson’s Sister: Notes 
on Parish Work (S.P.C.K.),—L’ Europe et la 
Révolution Francaise, by A. Sorel (Paris, 
Plon-Nourrit),—Les Sources de l’Histoire de 
France: Vol. IV. Les Valois, 1328-1461, by A. 
Molinier (Paris, Picard),—and Die Germanen, 
by Dr. L. Wilser (Leipsic, Thiiringische Verlags- 
Anstalt). Among New Editions we have Tales 
of the Wonder Club, Second Series, by M. Y. 
Halidom (Burleigh),—and Rhymes from a Round- 
up Camp, by W. D. Coburn (Putnams), 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Davidson (A. B.), The Theology of the Old Testament, 
edited by 8. D. F. Salmond, 8vo, 12/ 


Law. 
Wace (H.), The Law and Practice of Bankruptcy, roy. 8vo, 
27/6 net. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Gozzoli (Benozzo), roy. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
MacWhirter (John), R.A., The Art of, by M. H. Spielmann, 
folio, sewed, 4/ net. 
Menpes (M. and D.), Venice, 8vo, 20/ net. 
Sladen (D.), Japan in Pictures, oblong 4to, 3/6 net. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Legge (A. E. J.), Land and Sea Pieces: Poems, 3/6 net. 
Music. 
Kilburn (N.), The Story of Chamber Music, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Bibliography. 
Annual American Catalogue, Cumulated 1900-3, imp. 8vo, 
half-leather, 18/ net. 
Political Economy. 
Avebury (Lord), Free Trade, roy. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Hobson (J. A.), International Trade, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Ballard (A.), The Domesday Boroughs, 8vo, 6/6 net. 
Gasquet (Abbot), English Monastic Life, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Hale (L.), The ** People’s War” in France, 1870-1, 8vo, 6/ net. 
Hanna (H. B.), The Second Afghan War, 1878-79-80, Vol. 2, 
8vo, 15/ net. 
-—*- (T.), Addresses and Presidential Messages, 1902-4, 
er. 8vo, 6/ 
Taine (H.), Life and Letters, 1853-70, translated by Mrs. R. L. 
Devonshire, cr. 8vo, 7,6 net. 
Traill (H. D.) and Mann (J. S.), Social England, Vol. 5, 
imp. 8vo, 14/ net. 
Yardley (J. W.), With the Inniskilling Dragoons, 1899-1902, 
roy. 8vo, 16/ net. 
Geography and Travel, 
Burdick (A. J.), The Mystic Mid-Region, cr. 8vo, 9/ net. 
Deecke (W.), Italy, translated by H. A. Nesbitt, imp. 8vo, 15/ 
Gibbons (A. St. H.), Africa: From South to North through 
Marotseland, 2 vols. 8vo, 32/ net. 
Norwegian Ramble (A), by One of the Ramblers, 3/6 net. 
Sports and Pastimes, 
Gallichan (W. M.), Fishing and Travel in Spain, 5/ net. 
Hezlet (M.), Ladies’ Golf, 8vo, 6/ net. 
Warner (P. F.), How We Recovered the Ashes, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Education, 
Oxford and Cambridge Year-Book, 1904, 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Philology. 
Characters of Theophrastus, by J. M. Edmonds and 
G. E, V. Ansten, cr. 8vo, 4/6 
Science. 
French (J. M.), A Text-Book of the Practice of Medicine. 
8vo, 16/ net. 
Longmans’ Senior Arithmetic for Schools and Colleges, by 
T. F. G. Dexter and A. H. Garlick, cr. 8vo, 4/6 
Neil (C. L.), Modern Physical Culture, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Parsons (J. H.), The Pathology of the Bye: Vol. 1, 
Histology, Part 1, roy. 8vo, 15/ net. 
Rendle (A. B.), The Classification of Flowering Plants: 
Vol. 1, Gymnosperms and Monocotyledons, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Tutt (J. W.), A Natural History of the British Lepidoptera, 
Vol. 4, 8vo, 20/ net. 
Generai Literature. 
Bain (F. W.), A Heifer of the Dawn, roy. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Bennett (A.), A Great Man, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
thby (G.), An Ocean Secret, er. 8vo, 5/ 
Bracewell (W. H.), Tales of the Cliffs, 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Couch (A. T. Quiller-), Fort Amity, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Cromie (R.), El Dorado, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Francis (M. E.), Lychgate Hall, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Harvey (W.), Irish Life and Humour in Anecdote and 
Story, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Hume (F.), The Red Window, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
I: in which a Woman tells the Truth about Herself, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Inglis (J. G.), The Long Range Reckoner, 12mo, 7/6 
Kernahan (Mrs, C.), A Beautiful Savage, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


Lincoln (J. C.), Cap’n Eri, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

London County Suburbs Directory, 1904, imp. 8vo, 15/ 

Mackenzie (W. A.), His Majesty’s Peacock, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Maeterlinck (M.), The Double Garden, translated by A. T. de 
Mattos, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Maud (C. E.), My French Friends, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Naval Annual (The), 1904, edited by T. A. Brassey, 15/ net. 

Paradisi in Sole Paradisus Terrestris, by J. Parkinson, 
reprinted from the edition of 1629, folio, 42/ net. 

Playne (C. E.), The Romance of a Lonely Woman, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Praed (Mrs. C.), Nyria, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Reich (E,), Success among Nations, 8vo, 10/6 net. 

Rexford (J.), What Handwriting Indicates, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Sbaw (L. H. de V.), Jones’s Baby, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Thomas (H. E.), Where Eden’s Tongue is Spoken Still, 6/ 

Voynich (HK. L.), Olive Latham, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 


Law. 

Louis (P.), L’Ouvrier devant |’Etat, 7fr. 

Fine Art and Archaology. 
Daudet (A.), Lettres de mon Moulin, 125fr. 
Gayet (A.), Fantémes d’Antinoé: les Sépultures de Leu- 

kyoné et Myrithis, 10fr. 
Lemaire (H.), L’Industrie Dentelliére, 120fr. 
Mérimée (P.), La Double Méprise, 500fr. 
Musset (A. de), On ne badine pas avec l’Amour, 150fr. 
Poetry and the Drama, 

Donnay (M.), Le Retour de Jérusalem, 3fr. 50. 
Ducoté (E.), La Prairie en Fleurs, 3fr. 50. 


Bibliography. 
Hiibl (A.), Die Inkunabeln der Bibliothek des Stiftes Schotten 
in Wien, 6m. 
Philosophy. 


Durand (A.), Du Surnaturel, 3fr. 
Mondain (G.), Des Idées Religieuses des Hovas, 3fr. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Barbier (L. Le), Le Général de la Horie (1766-1812), 3fr. 50. 
Dresch (J.), Gutzkow et la Jeune Allemagne, 3fr. 50. 
Hauviller (E.), Franz Xaver Kraus, 3m. 50. 
Lanne (A.), Le Mystére de Quiberon, 3fr. 50. 
Lebey (A.), Le Connétable de Bourbon, 1490-1527, 7fr. 50. 
Maugras (G.), La Cour de Lunéville au XVIII. Siécle, 7fr. 56. 
Renan (E.), Mélanges Religieux et Historiques, 7fr. 50. 
Susta (J.), Die rémische Curie u. das Concil v. Trient unter 
Pius IV., 12m. 
Science, 
Dantec (F. Le), Les Lois Naturelles, 6fr. 
Guarini (E.), L’Electricité Agricole, 3fr. 
General Literature. 
Cladel (J.), Confessions d’une Amante, 3fr. 50. 
Coulomb (J. de), Le Fantéme des Tournoailles, 3fr. 
Lorrain (J.), Fards et Poisons, 3fr. 50. 
Rameau (J ), Zarette, 3fr. 50. 
Riviére (J.), L’Erreur, 3fr. 








A FORGOTTEN SCHOLAR. 


W3EN the learned Dr, Thomas Gale, formerly 
Regius Professor of Greek at Oxford, was 
advanced from the chief-mastership of St. Paul’s 
School to the deanery of York in 1697, the 
court of the Mercers’ Company elected in his 
stead John Postlethwayt, of Merton College. 
He was the first head master of St. Martin’s 
School, one of the three seminaries due to the 
munificence of Archbishop Tenison. 

The position which Postlethwayt was called 
upon to fill was at thattime no easy one. The 
high erudition of his immediate predecessor had 
greatly raised both the scholastic and the social 
character of the school of Colet’s foundation, 
and it appears from documents in the writer’s 
hands that, under Gale’s direction, Latin, Greek, 
poetry, and oratory were taught at St. Paul’s, as 
at ‘‘ Westminster, Eton, and Winchester, the 
chiefest schools in England,” and that St. Paul’s 
was then ‘‘ the chiefest nursery in the City for 
learning and manners.” To the above-mentioned 
subjects Postlethwayt added Hebrew and Arabic, 
branches of learning not contemplated by the 
founder. 

In the list of those who testified to the fitness 
of the new chief master for that position occur 
the names of Tenison, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; Wake, his successor in the Primacy; 
Richard Bentley ; Hody, Regius Professor of 
Greek at Oxford ; Knipe, head master of West- 
minster ; Mr. Evelyn; Moore, of library repute, 
Bishop of Norwich ; the Warden and Fellows of 
Merton, of course, and other persons not now 
so well known to fame. 

With regard to the methods and the 
success of Postlethwayt’s teaching great insight 
is gathered from the MS. collection of the 
original prize exercises and the declamations 
and speeches of his pupils. The present writer 
is indebted to the Rev. R. B. Gardiner for his 
analyses of these records, indicating how much 





light the essays throw upon the work of the dif- 


ferent forms in the school; the boys in the 
eighth form being willing that their progress 
should be tested by the apposers not only in 
Sophocles, but in Hebrew and Arabic also. In 
addition, the school engaged in yearly public 
disputations in Latin, after the old-world 
manner, and celebrated in their speeches special 
national successes, such as the victory of Blen- 
heim, the capture of Vigo, the reduction of 
Bavaria, &c. It is probable that Postlethwayt 
pushed the classical work of the school further 
than it had ever gone before, and it is certain, 
from later letters, that Latin disputations, after 
the manner of St. Paul’s School, were carried 
on by the undergraduates of ‘* the College of 
Bishops” at Cambridge—‘‘ Bene’t,” where so 
many old Paulines put the crown to their 
education. 

Far more important than the documentary 
evidence which has been referred to above are 
the voluminous correspondence of the pupils of 
John Postlethwayt with their master, and the 
letters from his relatives and friends. The 
former only can be touched upon now. A 
striking feature of these is the affectionate 
deference and regard in which the master 
was held by the writers, many of whom, 
indeed, owed everything in life to his 
wise tuition and paternal care. Those who had 
the advantage of being boarders in his house 
naturally received the greatest attention ; and 
it was stated at the time, and is fully shown by 
many a letter, that Postlethwayt’s scholastic 
exertion on their behalf ‘‘ was something more 
than what was well consistent either with their 
health or his own.” 

It will only be possible now to speak of a few 
of the numerous scholars who were thus urged 
along the primrose path, and whose letters form 
part of the chief master’s correspondence, 
Passing over, therefore, the two Dechairs ; 
Fosset ; the brothers Vesey, sons of the Arch- 
bishop of Tuam; Roger Cotes, the friend of 
Sir Isaac Newton; Arthur Ashley Sykes, the 
latitudinarian controversialist, whose whole life 
was a warfare with the pen; Mawson, the 
episcopal oddity of Chichester and Ely, and 
others, I signalize only three individuals, two 
of them most intimately associated with Postle- 
thwayt’s success in obtaining the foundation of 
the Arabic studentships at Oxford—Benjamin 
Marshall and John Wallis. The third will be 
touched upon presently. Marshall went up to 
Christ Church, and Wallis to Wadham, and 
Hody speaks of him to Postlethwayt, June 
25th, 1691, as ‘certainly the best scholar that 
ever I knew entered of the college.” As 
their tutor in Arabic they had Thomas 
Hyde, D.D. The long series of letters of 
the two young men to Postlethwayt show the 
different steps in the lengthy and persistent 
efforts that the chief master made to obtain 
royal recognition and support of the scheme 
he had so much at heart, and the earnest 
endeavours of his pupils to secure from him the 
best guidance in the pursuit of their studies in 
the Oriental languages. Finally, on September 
30th, 1699, William III., by a document under 
the Privy Seal, granted an annuity of 100/., to 
be paid to the Bishop of Oxford for the time 
being, and by him to be applied in three sums 
by four quarterly payments, namely, 401. apiece 
to John Wallis and Benjamin Marshall, ‘‘as 
persons who have a genius for languages,” on 
the recommendation of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and 20/. to Thomas Hyde “for instruct- 
ing of them in the modern Arabic and Turkish 
languages.” Thus was the foundation made for 
the professorships in the two universities now 
knownas the Lord Almoner’sof Arabic. Itissome- 
what remarkable that the study of the Eastern 
languages had not received full encouragement 
at a much earlier date, considering the import- 
ance and long establishment of the East India 
Company and the large English commercial in- 
terests in the Orient. 





Marshall subsequently became domestic 
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chaplain to Lloyd, any of Worcester, and 
writes from Hartlebu astle until the early 

rt of 1710, and from Oxford in 1712, when his 

ong letters end. Those of Wallis to Postle- 

thwayt, dating from 1691 to 1709, amount to 
144. Like those of Marshall, many are in 
Latin, and replete with varied interest concern- 
ing the Oxford of those days. 

John Wallis, though a Protestant, was ori- 
ginally educated ina Jesuit school in the Savoy. 
Finding him an orphan, and a youth of uncom- 
mon parts, Postlethwayt adopted him, con- 
tinued his education at St. Martin’s School, 
and sent him to Wadham. He was elected to 
a demyship at Magdalen in 1693, where his 
brilliant qualities procured for him the friend- 
ship of Addison, who was in the habit of sub- 
mitting his Latin poems to Wallis for his correc- 
tion, and ‘“‘has been pleased always to honour 
me with a particular intimacy and friendship.” 
Wallis was elected a Fellow of Magdalen in 1704, 
and became vicar of Faringdon in 1706. After 
the death of the chief master he continued to 
correspond with his nephew and heir Matthew 
Postlethwayt. He died rector of Everley, 
Wiltshire, after 1734. 

With regard to the third conspicuous pupil 
of Postlethwayt alluded to above — Anthony 
Corbiére, he also profited greatly from the 
Oriental scholarship of his master, and addressed 
to him a series of letters of peculiar interest. 
He became attached to the Embassy at Lisbon, 
and on account of his knowledge of Arabic was 
— in 1709 as Ambassador to the Emperor 
of Morocco, carrying gifts from Queen Anne. 
Of this expedition, undertaken from Tetuan, 
whither he was convoyed by three men-of-war, 
and presently received by the potentate with 
extraordinary honour, a most curious narrative 
is given, as well as of Corbiére’s subsequent 
travels in many parts of Europe. He also con- 
tinued the correspondence, after an interval, 
until 1734, with the chief master’s nephew, 
great-great-grandfather of the present writer. 

It remains to add that John Postlethwayt 
came from an ancient stock of Cumbrian 
**statesmen,” settled at Millom, and still 
flourishing there. He died September 26th, 
1713, and was buried by torchlight, with much 
pomp and ceremony, in St. Martin’s Church, 
our days later, at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
forty men in black carrying ‘‘branchlights,” 
The accounts for this almost medizeval display 
—including the item of 2s. 6d. for ‘‘ rosemary 
in plate,” apparently a survival from the plague 
—have also been preserved. 

Acsert HARTSHORNE. 








Piterury Gossip. 

*JosnvuA Newnes; or, THE Love 
Bacriuvs,’ is the title given to a novel by a 
new writer, Mr. G. F. Bradby, which Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. will publish next Wed- 
nesday. The story is founded on the adven- 
tures which follow the misjudged injection 
of a love microbe, wherewith the friends of 
an elderly bachelor try to render him im- 
mune to the wiles of a widow. 

Mr. Fisner Unwin will publish in the 
autumn a new novel by Mrs. Aubrey 
Richardson, whose book ‘A Drama of Sun- 
shine played in Homburg’ was one of the 
volumes of the First Novel Library. Mrs. 
Richardson has chosen the title of ‘They 
Twain; or, Beneath the Surface,’ and her 
story depicts sub-currents of character and 
conduct. It is not without dramatic situa- 
tions, but there is in it less of outward 
catastrophe than of inward estrangement, 
and there is more of readjustment than of 
finality in the human relationships which it 
describes. 





Tue Monthly Review for June will include 
articles on ‘Home Rule for the Volunteers,’ 
by Mr. Julian Corbett; ‘Free Trade the 
Foundation of Empire,’ by Mr. J. St. Loe 
Strachey; and ‘ Revolution at the Board of 
Education,’ by Mr. Cloudesley Brereton. 
‘Unconquerable Japan’ is discussed by 
Prof. E. H. Parker, and ‘Ancestor Wor- 
ship’ in the same country by Mr. Alfred 
Stead. ‘A Note on Sir Leslie Stephen’ is 
contributed by Mr. R. E. Crook, while Mr. 
T. A. Cook writes on ‘Frederick York 
Powell.’ There are ‘Two Sonnets’ by Mr. 
Robert Bridges, and a paper by Whitwell 
Elwin on ‘Thackeray’s Boyhood’; while a 
veteran still happily with us, Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, discusses ‘The Innovations of Time 
on the American Constitution,’ which means 
a political article, not a food-cure, we 
presume. 

‘ Mayrarr’ is the title of a new novel by 
Miss Winifred Graham, which will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. F. V. White & Co. during 
the summer. The same publishers will 
issue early in next month an anonymous 
work of fiction entitled ‘Elizabeth in Search 
of a Husband.’ 


Messrs. GzorcE Brett & Sons have just 
removed from the offices in York Street, 
Covent Garden, which they have occupied 
since H. G. Bohn transferred his well-known 
libraries to them, to new quarters in Portugal 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The site is 
close to King’s College Hospital, and the 
building forms one block with the office of 
the Church Times. The design, which is in 
a late Jacobean style, is by Mr. Horace 
Field, and of considerable architectural 
merit. The front towards King’s College 
Hospital, which was shown in last year’s 
Academy, and which, owing to the open 
space, can be seen to advantage, may almost 
be called imposing. 


THE extinction of the Pilot, which has 
long been threatened, is at last announced. 
The fact does not raise one’s opinion of the 
results of educational progress on the British 
public. That a paper so well written, with 
so individual a tone, should be unable to 
live, while inferior matter makes fortunes, is 
an evidence, irrefragable but melancholy, 
of intellectual conditions which will be 
invaluable to the unborn historian of Eng- 
lish culture in the twentieth century. 

Tue last number of the Pilot con- 
tains an excellent article by Mr. 
Palmer on the recent triumph of the 
obscurantists at Oxford. Nobody who 
knows much of the clergy and their grow- 
ing aloofness from the intellectual world 
will have been surprised at the vote. But 
it should surely have been impossible for 
distinguished professors to be ‘‘ howled at”’ 
by a crowd of M.A.s who are mostly with- 
out pretensions either to theological learning 
or to academic experience (beyond the 
three blissful years of the irresponsible 
undergraduate). The victory is likely to 
prove a disaster, for its main result must 
be to confirm the unbeliever in the view 
that the Church of England is the enemy 
of truth, and indifferent to intellectual 
inquiry. The vote makes it abundantly 
clear that the cry of the ‘Church in 
danger’’ is no obsolete bugbear. But the 


danger comes from a very different quarter 
from that in which the non-placets discerned 





it. It is satisfactory to note that the ridi- 
culous restriction which Oxford has deter. 
mined to retain does not exist at the sister 
University. The Theological Tripos is not 
and does not profess to be, different in 
spirit from any other. 

In August the publication of Scribners 
Magazine will be transferred from Messrs. 
Sampson Low to Mr. Heinemann, who 
will include in his first number some par. 
ticularly interesting contributions in fiction. 

THE special committee of Writers to 
the Signet has recommended that the 
society, at their meeting on Monday next, 
should appoint Mr. John Philip Edmond 
to the post of librarian, vacant through the 
death of Dr. Law. Mr. Edmond, who for 
some years has been chief librarian to the 
Earl of Crawford at Haigh Hall, Wigan, 
has a thorough knowledge of the literary 
and practical side of his profession. Besides 
his biblicgraphical work, he has published 
‘The Aberdeen Printers (1620 - 1736), 
Aberdeen, 1882, and ‘Annals of Scottish 
Printing, 1507 to Seventeenth Century,’ 
along with Dr. R. Dickson (1890). 


Next Tuesday, at the rooms of the Society 
of Antiquaries, a meeting will be held for 
the constitution of the society for printing 
episcopal registers and other diocesan 
records, to which we have already referred. 
The Bishop of Peterborough and others will 
explain the objects and scope of this excel- 
lent and important scheme. The Canterbury 
and York Society is the name at present 
suggested for the new body, and Registers 
of Canterbury (1279), London (1306), Lin- 
coln (1209), and Lichfield (1296) are avail- 
able for printing. 

Messrs. Sornesy’s sale to-day (Saturday) 
will include a very interesting Caxton frag- 
ment, ‘Tullius de Amicitia, translated into 
our Maternall English Tongue by the Noble 
Famous Erle, the Erle of Worcester,” &c., 
printed at Westminster in 1481. It consists 
of the middle treatise of three translations 
from Cicero printed by Caxton in that year, 
and contains twenty-eight leaves. Blades did 
not, apparently, know of this portion. A 
copy of the third of the parts was in the 
Ashburnham sale, and realized 102/. 

Art the last monthly meeting of the board 
of the Booksellers’ Provident Institution, 
Mr. C. J. Longman in the chair, the sum of 
947. 11s. 4d. was voted for the relief of 
fifty-six members and widows of members. 
Three members were elected, and three 
applications for membership received. 

Tue death is reported from Jena of Dr. 
Ottokar Lorenz, a well-known historian. He 
began by studying law, but after 1850 philo- 
logy and history claimed his attention. He 
was made Professor of History at Vienna 
in 1860, and was employed on the State 
Archives, but lost the latter position in con- 
sequence of his political views. In 1885 he 
went to Jena as professor. His contributions 
to German and Austrian history were 
numerous and valuable. His guide to 
mediceval sources of German history has 
reached a third edition. His writing was 
highly controversial, and in such subjects a8 
‘Papal Election and Empire,’ ‘A History 
of Alsace’ with W. Scherer, and ‘The 
Emperor William and the Founding of the 
German Empire’ he attracted attention and 
disagreement. 
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SCIENCE 
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The Back Blocks of China. By R. Logan 
Jack. (Arnold.) 


Tue author and his friends visited Western 
China for a scientific purpose in 1900; but 
owing to the unfortunate commotion of the 
Boxer outbreak and thestrong native opposi- 
tion to the principle of the ‘open door,”’ 
they had quietly to retreat by the “back 
door,” and, travelling always south-west, 
emerged into British territory near Bhamo 
and the Irawadi. They traversed a good 
deal of country previously untrodden by 
Europeans, for although Mr. Margary, 
Count Béla Széchenyi, Capt. Gill, Mr. 
Hosie, Mrs. Bishop, and others had passed 
this way, China is such a vast country that 
large tracts are still unexplored. 

Of course, most Europeans who penetrate 
into the interior of the Celestial Empire 
have to run the gauntlet of native molesta- 
tion, and occasionally maltreatment, and Dr. 
Jack did not altogether escape this form of 
annoyance. He observes :— 

“This sort of manifestation generally com- 
mences in a petty and insignificant way, and 
the treatment of foreigners is not worse than 
Chinese meet with from time to time at the 
hands of mischievous boys and larrikins in 
America and Australia. As a rule somebody 
incites somebody else—by preference a small 
boy—to throw a tiny pebble at the stranger 
from behind, and, if no notice is taken, larger 
and larger stones will follow till it is seen how 
much the stranger will stand. But it is, I 
think, probably only in the event of absolute 
fear or obvious helplessness being displayed 
by the victim that the stoning will become 
serious. 


At the same time some travellers manage 
to escape incivility. Mr. Joseph Walton, 
our readers may remember, travelled 3,200 
miles up and down the great river, and 
declares that he met with great courtesyand 
politeness everywhere. The reviewer’s own 
experience in these regions is similar. Of 
course the rapids of the Yang-tze are well 
known, and the perils of navigation through 
their intricacies have been often described. 
Mr. Archibald Little, whose opinion is 
entitled to respect, owing to his energetic 
endeavour to open up the way, has come to 
the conclusion that the river is safe for 
steamers only when the water is high, and 
for junks only when it is low. Dr. Jack’s 
impression is that a riparian railway, 
effective at all seasons, would prove less 
costly in the end than the improvement of 
the river. We incline to the same view, 
especially as it must be borne in mind that 
the Chinese have a rooted objection to dredge, 
blast rocks, and improve the river channels 
in other ways, on the ground that these 
obstructions are a security against foreign 
invasion. 

From Chun-king to Cheng-tu, the capital 
of the great and rich province of Szechuan, 
the route is not so familiar. The extra- 
ordinary fertility of the Cheng-tu plain, as 
described by Dr. Jack, is certainly enough 
to rivet one’s interest. Seven successive 
crops are said to be raised in the course of 
a year, while such multifarious items as 
oranges, persimmons, apricots, peaches, 
plums, poppies, tobacco, saffron, chilies, 
Onions, and all ordinary English vegetables 





and cereals, besides egg-plants, melons, 
buckwheat, sugar-cane, and bamboo, are 
scattered, almost cheek by jowl, over its 
flourishing expanse. 

An interesting excursion was made north- 
wards of Cheng-tu to Sung Pan, in the 
mountains, a place described as the furthest 
outpost of Chinese civilization, a wedge 
driven into the heart of Sifan barbarism. 
It was also not far from the Tibetan border- 
land. Soon afterwards alarming messages 
as to the anti-foreign rebellion in the Far 
East began to drop in, and Dr. Jack and 
his friends were compelled to make for 
British Burma. Their route led them to 
Wei-si, on the southern confines of the Sifan 
country, near which they had the good luck 
to be courteously received by a Buddhist 
lama. It is odd, however, to find the writer 
duplicating the /, and thus converting a 
Tibetan ecclesiastic, as Sir Henry Yule 
would have said, into a much- salivating 
South American goat. 

On nearing the British frontier the author 
sent a wire from the first telegraphic office 
he had seen for more than a thousand miles 
in these words: ‘‘ Expect reach Sin Kai 
eighteenth.—Jacx.” 

Sin Kai, it may be observed, is the Chinese 
name for Bhamo. But unfortunately the 
message failed to impress the Acting Deputy 
Commissioner and his official staff, as nobody 
was aware what the Chinese name of that 
important town was, and the Consul-General 
at Shanghai had neglected to apprize the 
British officials of the approach of Dr. Jack 
and his party. 

There are some thoughtful general re- 
flections on the behaviour of the Chinese, 
who were forbearing and even courteous to 
the Englishmen. Dr. Jack adds :— 


‘‘Tam further greatly impressed with the power 
of the officials, and believe that (at least in the 
west) it is always possible for them to prevent the 
‘hustling ’ of foreigners, if they choose to exert 
their authority...... The edict circulated in every 
province in the name of the Empress Regent 
commanded them to ‘exterminate ’ all foreigners 
at sight, and yet, with a better grasp of the 
meaning of foreign relations than was held by 
the isolated and conceited Court, they dared to 
disobey.” 


It is important to see that the author, 
drawing on his own personal observation, 
ventures to question the soundness of Lord 
Curzon’s emphatic pronouncement against 
the advance of Indian railways into China. 
Dr. Jack met on the Irawadi an old gentle- 
man who openly claimed to have been the 
mainspring of the Viceroy’s opposition to this 
favourite project. Since then Col. Manifold 
has reported on the discovery of a feasible 
line for such a railway, and there is little 
doubt that, as this still obscure region is 
gradually opened up, fresh routes will be 
revealed. It is a dangerous thing to insist 
so confidently on the non-existence of a 
practicable alignment, while we really know 
so little of the country. 

On the whole, the author foresees great 
possibilities in store for China. But he 
seems to think that a break up of the 
empire is more than likely, owing to the 
life of the country being essentially pro- 
vincial, and to the recognized fact that the 
provinces would be better off if left to work 
out their own salvation independently of 
Pekin. His conclusions, though not 





original, are plain and sensible, and as 
Western China, in spite of some official 
disagreement, has great interest for our 
Indian friends, Dr. Jack’s picturesque 
incidents of travel and research, aided by 
his excellent photographic illustrations, 
should command keen readers in both 
continents. 








A History of the Daubeny Laboratory, Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. By R. T. Giinther. 
(Oxford, Magdalen College Laboratory ; London, 
Frowde.)—Men of less influence and import- 
ance than Charles G. B. Daubeny have had the 
story of their lives told at great length, and it is 
strange that, in an era of biographies, we should 
have had to wait till now for some memorial 
of the versatile Professor. The rebuilding of 
his laboratory by the College has been very 
properly taken as a suitable opportunity for 
publishing this history ; no better man among 
the Fellows could be found for this pious duty 
than Mr, Giinther, who not only cherishes the 
memory of ‘this illustrious predecessor and 
benefactor,” but is also one of the few biologists 
to whom, in these days of specialists, we can also 
fitly apply the epithet ‘‘ many-sided.” 

Ata time when Oxford is as richly provided 
as she is to-day with museums and laboratories 
for science it is well that a Magdalen man 
should remind the University of the leading 
position his college has always taken in things 
scientific. A preelectorship of natural science 
was, as the President reminds us in his preface, 
part of Waynflete’s original foundation, and was 
‘* older than any of the Oxford professorships.” 
The Daubeny Laboratory, begun in 1848, and 
erected by the Professor, aided by the College, 
was the first of its kind in Oxford, and studies 
that were not recognized in the museum were, 
in after years, pursued and lectured on in it. 
Notably was this the case with the modern 
science of physiology, for which no laboratory 
was built by the University till after 1882; for 
more than ten years the Daubeny Laboratory 
was the only home that that science had in 
Oxford, and the College was most generous in 
satisfying the demands of Mr. Yule, who was 
the tutor in the subject. Mr. Giinther is 
in error in saying that Mr. Yule had 
published his researches on urari before his 
election to his fellowship in 1873 ; they were 
not published till 1875; they were, we may 
add, made use of two years later by Sir Henry 
Acland, who referred in a public lecture on 
hydrophobia to the experiments which Mr. 
Yule had made, at his request, on a given 
solution of that poison. 

Again and again the reader will come upon 
the name of T. H. T. Hopkins, whose interest 
in the laboratory and its workers was for many 
years one of its chief pillars. One characteristic 
of this excellent and much-loved college tutor 
was the completeness of his trust when once it 
was given. It was, doubtless, because of this 
that the use of the laboratory was, in his time 
at least, bound in no red tape; thus, as 
the President says, it ‘‘affurded a home and 
opportunity for many stray professors and 
students.” In hisenumeration of the ‘‘ men of 
mark” who used it he is, we think, a little too 
generous; but that is an amiable failing, and 
we cannot quarrel with it. 

There are five appendixes to this interest- 
ing and excellent little book, including regis- 
ters of those who attended Dr. Daubeny’s 
lectures, and of those who have used the labora- 
tory since his death. The former list is very 
striking, for it contains the names of E, 
Pusey and T. T. Carter, of Travers Twiss and 
Charles Neate, of Mark Pattison and Dean Lid- 
dell, of John Ruskin and Edwin Arnold, as 
well as of three who became in time Archbishops 
of Canterbury, York, and Dublin. It is a record 
of which the College has right to be proud. 
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Index Faune Nove Zealandie, Edited by 
Capt. F. W. Hutton, F.R.S. Published for the 
Philosophical Institute of Canterbury, New 
Zealand. (Dulau & Co.)—The services rendered 
to the cause of zoology and geology by Capt. 
Hutton are well recognized in this country. He 
has probably done more than any other man to 
clear up various difficult problems in connexion 
with the archeological history of New Zealand, 
as well as to classify and clarify the questions 
surrounding the fauna of thatcountry. He was, 
therefore, the right man to assume the editor- 
ship of this work, which aims at a complete 
classification of the animals inhabiting New 
Zealand. The undertaking reflects great credit 
on the Philosophical Institute of Canterbury 
and the editor alike. The contributors to 
the work have been various, and to their 
friendly collaboration the success of the list 
is due. As the editor points out, it is an 
index only, and does not attempt to give com- 
plete references. It is probable that, as he 
suggests again, the list will be found to be im- 
perfect, as it is but a first attempt—the first 
attempt, at least, since Dieffenbach’s ‘Travels in 
New Zealand’ appeared sixty years ago. But 
it is quite certain that any future work must be 
based on this index. Capt. Hutton contributes 
an interesting and lucid introduction, dealing 
with the vexed question of the affinities of the 
New Zealand fauna. Zoologists are divided in 
opinion as to the derivation of a fauna which 
shows resemblances to South American, 
Australian, African, and Malayan types. But 
it is only by classifications such as this that we 
shall be enabled eventually to arrive at a satis- 
factory hypothesis. 





SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL.—_May 11.—Mr. H. B. Woodward, 
V.P., in the chair.—Messrs. L. J. Bates, C. J. Gray, 
I. A. Stigand, and R. B. Young were elected Fellows. 
—The Chairman referred in feeling terms to the 
grievous loss sustained by the Society in the death 
of Sir Clement Le Neve Foster, Professor of Mining 
at the Royal College of Science. He was elected a 
Fellow in 1863, and as early as 1865 communicated 
to the Society, conjointly with William Topley, the 
now classic paper on ‘The Medway Gravels and 
the Denudation of the Weald’—a paper which had 
largely influenced the views of geologists on the 
physicgraphy of the South-East of England.—The 
Chairman announced that the Council had resolved 
to award the proceeds of the Daniel-Pidgeon Fund 
for 1904 to Mr. Linsdall Richardson.—The following 
communications were read: ‘On some Quartzite 
Dykes in Mountain Limestone near Snelston, Derby- 
shire,’ by Mr. H. Arnold- Bemrose, and 
‘Phenomena bearing upon the Age of the Lake of 
Geneva,’ by Dr. C. 8. DuRiche Preller. 





BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—May 
18.—Mr. C. H. Compton, V.P., in the chair.—A paper 
was read by Mr. R. H. Forsteron ‘Durham and other 
North-Country Sanctuaries.’ He said distinction 
must be drawn between taking sanctuary in an 
ordinary church and in certain churches specially 
privileged. In the former case the culprit had to 
abjure the realm, in the latter he obtained per- 
manent protection. There were about thirty 
churches so privileged in England, those of the 
North being Durham, Tynemouth, Hexham, York, 
Ripon, Beverley, and Wetheral. The origin of their 
privileges is obscure, and in early times their rights 
were probably more limited, but would be increased 
by the reputation of the local saint, which resulted 
in a grant of jura regalia, and royal officials could 
not follow offenders into liberties which possessed 
such semi-independence. In 1342 Beverley, Ripon, 
Tynemouth, Hexham, and Wetheral had permanent 
grithmen or sanctuary men, who were offered free 
pardons if they would enlist under Edward de Baliol 
for service in Scotland ; Durham was, probably, in 
the same condition, but the bishop had his own 
forces to provide for. Anciently many sanctuaries 
extended from the church for a mile in every direc- 
tion, but later the protected area was that subject to 
the jura regalia, which in the case of Durham 
extended over the whole county. The privileges of 
Durham are said to have been granted by Guthred, 
the Danish king, in 883, and to have been confirmed 
by Alfred; they gave sanctuary for thirty-seven 
days, but as the power of the bishop increased this 
period was extended : there is no direct evidence of 
the process, which must be inferred from what we 





find existing at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. The formalities of taking sanctuary may 
be gathered from the ‘Rites of Durham’ and the 
Cathedral registers, and the number of admissions 
during the fifty years for which entries are extant 
averaged under six ayear. The ‘ Rites of Durham’ 
says that the grithman was conveyed out of the 
diocese, but this is not supported by the registers, 
which are better evidence, the ‘Rites’ being of 
doubtful value on this point; expressions in the 
registers, especially “libertas infra Tynam et Tysam,” 
tend to show that the grithman could live anywhere 
in the county: we find men coming to Durham from 
other sanctuaries, and there are two cases of grith- 
men living in the bishopric years after their 
admission. Out of 240 recorded cases all but two 
come from outside the county. Crime committed 
within a sanctuary could not be protected at that 
sanctuary, and a criminal of county Durham could 
not take sanctuary at Durham; the real sanctuary 
area was the ccunty itself. The reputation of 
St. Cuthbert and the power of the medieval 
bishops preclude the supposition that Durham 
had lower privileges than are known to 
have been possessed by other sanctuaries.— A 
second paper was read by the Chairman, on the 
question ‘Can Votive Offerings be the Subject of 
Treasure Trove?’ which supplemented his previous 
paper read on December 16th last upon the recent 
decision of Mr. Justice Farwell that the finds at 
Lough Foyle were ‘treasure trove,’ and belonged 
to the Crown assuch. The defence in that case was 
that the articles found were votive offerings to a 
river god, and did not, therefore, come within the 
definition of treasure trove ; the contention for the 
Crown being that, even if they were votive offer- 
ings, they would come within that definition, The 
judge’s decision was founded on other grounds, and 
this question was therefore left undecided. After 
explaining the nature and object of votive offerings, 
and referring to the rule that if the owner aban- 
doned the articles in dispute, the Crown’s right 
would not attach, the reader inferred that the 
devotee disposed of his offering without any inten- 
tion of resuming possession, which would be such 
an abandonment, not only of the things offered, but 
also of the owner’s right and title thereto, as would 
defeat this right of the Crown, and vest the owner- 
ship in the finder ; and this would be especially so 
in the case of things found in tombs, intended for 
the use of the deceased in his future existence, 
which were not concealed animo rerocandi, but 
deposited as the property of the deceased, or an 
absolute and irrevocable gift to him. The practice 
of the Treasury in claiming gold and silver dis- 
covered in these circumstances still awaits a judicial 
decision as to its validity. Time did not allow of 
apy discussion on these papers.—At the Council in 
the afternoon the hon. secretary, Mr. Patrick, called 
attention to the needless and persistent destruction 
by the Town Council of Berwick-on-Tweed of the 
Edwardian walls of that most interesting old town, 
and the greatest regret was expressed that the Town 
Council were unable to appreciate the value of the 
remains of the ancient glory and history of their 
town. Printed slips describing the present condition 
of the walls and towers, forwarded by Dr. King, the 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Berwick-on-Tweed, were circu- 
lated at the evening meeting. 








RoyAL NwtuMIsMATIC.— May 19.—Sir John 
Evans, President, in the chair.—The Right Hon. 
W. Ellison-Macartney, Deputy Master of the Mint, 
Lieut. A. Price Blackwood, Mr. T. H. Boileau, the 
Rey. Edwin Burton, Mr. E. Bosworth Harris, and 
Mr. Isaac T. Niblett were elected Fellows.—The 
President exhibited a large bronze coin of 
Ptolemy III. of Egypt, with the head of Zeus on 
the obverse, and the eagle on a thunderbolt on the 
reverse. The coin is unusually well struck and in 
very fine preservation, and the edge showed that it 
had been carefully turned in a lathe.—Mr. F. A. 
Walters showed a York penny and another of Dur- 
ham struck during the reign of Henry IV. Both 
coins were from the Longstaffe collection.—Mr. H. 
Fentiman exhibited an unpublished seventeenth- 
century farthing token of Burton-on-Trent, struck 
by John Wakefield ; and Mr. P. Webba bronze coin 
of Carausius, struck over one of Claudius II., a por- 
tion of the heads of both emperors appearing on the 
obverse.—The President read a paper on an adver- 
tising medal of a Dutch or German Formenschneider 
or epgraver, having on one face a Tudor rose, with 
his pame Hans Han and the date 1577,and on the 
other ashield with the arms of France and England 
within the motto of the Garter. The Furmen- 
schneider was literally a figure-cutter or engraver 
in wood. He was the workman who carried out the 
designs of the draughtsman or artist, and his profes- 
sion embraced all the graven work connected with 
the production of a complete printed book. Of the 
history of Hans Han the writer was unable to find 
any record ; but the name of Han or Hahn is con- 
nected with printing in the fifteenth century, and 








there wasa maker of tools for bookbinding of the 
middle of the sixteenth century who signed himself 
H. H.—Prof. E. J. Rapson read a paper on ‘Some 
Ancient Silver Coins from Baluchistan.’ The speci. 
mens described came from a find made two years 
ago in the vicinity of the Kuh-i-Taftan, and con. 
sisted partly of original Seleucid and Bactrian coing 
belonging to the third century and the first half of 
the second century B.C, and partly of barbarous 
imitations of these. The latter class, no doubt, 
represented acurrency in use among the wild tribes 
of Baluchistan, and might be compared, as regards 
— to the earliest coinages of Gaul and 
ritain. 





ZOOLOGICAL.—May 17.—Mr. Howard Saunders, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Secretary read a report on 
the 111 additions to the menagerie during April.— 
Dr. W. T. Calman exhibited and made remarks 
upon some specimens of Munidopsis polymorpha, a 
crustacean found in a cave on the island o? 
Lanzarote, Canaries.—Mr. F. E. Beddard exhibited 
an example of Chlamydosaurus kingi which had 
died in the menagerie some years ago, and made 
remarks upon the absence of femoral pores.—Mr, 
Oldfield Thomas exhibited, on behalf of the Pre. 
sident, a sketch of a hind and fawn of Pére David’s 
deer (Elaphurus davidianus) from Hainan.—The 
fifth of a series of papers by Sir Charles Eliot on 
‘Nudibranchs from Zanzibar and East Africa’ wag 
read. Twenty species were treated of in the paper, 
eleven being described as new.—Mr. G, A. Boulenger 
described a new species of tree-frog of the genus 
Hyla, from British Guiana, carrying eggs on the 
back.—Mr. Beddard read a paper containing notes 
on the anatomy of certain species of snakes of the 
family Boide.— A communication from Dr. G, 
Stewardson Brady contained an account of a collec. 
tion of Entomostraca made in Natal by Mr. James 
Gibson. Eleven species were enumerated in the 
paper, of which nine were described as new, one 
being made the type of a new genus. 





HISTORICAL. — May 19.—Dr. G. W. Prothero, 
President, in the chair.—The following were elected 
Fellows: S. Krishnasvimi Aiyangar, the Rev, 
J. A.H. Cummings, the Rev. H. J. P. Feasey, O.8.B., 
the Rev. John Willcock,and Mr. Arthur Williamson. 
Prof. Vinogradoff was elected a Fellow in place of 
acting asa Corresponding Member.—The Alexander 
Medal (1903) was awarded to Miss E. M. G. Routh, 
formerly of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, for an 
essay on ‘ The Balance of Power in the Seventeenth 
Century.—A paper on ‘The Inquistions of De- 
population, 1607, by Dr. Edwin F. Gay, was read. 
—In the subsequent discussion Dr. Gairdner. Mr. 
Leadam, Mr. Corbet, Miss Leonard, and Mr. G, 
Slater took part. 





MBETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. Surveyors’ Institution, 3.—-Anpnual Meeting. 
- Royal Institution, 5.—General Monthly. ; 
— Geographical, 8}.—‘A Journey to the North of the Argentine 
Republic,’ Mr. F. O'Driscoll. 
Tvzs. Colonial Institute, 43.—‘ Women and the Colonies,’ Mrs. A. R. 
Colquhoun. 
— Society of Arts, 4}.—‘ The Economic and Industrial Progress 
and Condition of India,’ Mr. J. E. O’Conor. 
— Royal Institution, 5.—‘The Solar Corona,’ Lecture II., Mr. 


H. F. Newall. 

Wav. Archzolcgical Institute, 4.—‘ The White Monastery near Sohag, 
Upper Egypt,’ Mr. C. R. Peers; ‘The Wall Paintings in 
Shorthampton Church, Oxfordshire,’ Mr. P. M. Johnston. 

— Entomological, 8. 
Tuvas. Royal, 4}. 
a= Royal Institution, 5.—‘ Literature and the State,’ Lecture II, 
Mr. H. G. Wells. 
— Chemical Society, 8.—‘ Iso-Nitrosocamphor,’ Mr. M. O. Forster; 
‘Imino-ethers and Allied C is corresponding with the 
Substituted Oxamic Esters,’ Mr. G. D. Lander ; and two other 





ers. 

— Linnean, 8.—‘The Species of Impatiens in the Wallichian 
Herbarium,’ Sir J. D. Hooker; ‘ Biscayan Plankton : Part III. 
Cheetognathia,’ Dr.G. H. Fowler; ‘The Flow of Fluids in 
Plant-Stems,’ Prof. R. J. Anderson. - 

ical, 8.—‘ Old-English Words not in the Lexicons,’ 
Napie 


. 8.3 r. 
— Geologists’ Association, 8.—‘The Geology and Prehistoric 
Anthropology of the Hastings District,’ Mr. W. J. L. Abbott. 
— Royal Imstitution, 9—‘The Development of the Theory of 
Electrolytic Dissociation,’ Prof. Svante Arrhenius. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3—‘Spitsbergen in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury,’ Lecture II., Sir W. M. Conway. 








Science Gossip. 


A GEOLOGIST of no mean reputation in cone 
nexion with the study of minerals and rocks 
has recently passed away in the person of 
Mr. Frank Rutley. In the early part of his 
career he was attached to the army, whence he 
passed, after training at the School of Mines, 
to the staff of the Geological Survey, and ulti- 
mately became Lecturer on Mineralogy in the 
Royal College of Science. The study of 
minerals always had much fascination for him, 
and his early education at Bonn led him to 
follow with interest the voluminous German 
literature on this subject. When the micro- 


scope came to be seriously applied to the inves- 
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tigation of rocks, some thirty years ago, Mr. 
Rutley, who was at that time a geological 
gurveyor, threw himself with enthusiasm into 
the new study, and soon became recognized as 
an authority, especially on the group of acid 
yolcanic rocks called rhyolites. He was the 
author of many papers on microscopic petro- 
logy. and of several volumes, of which the 
best known is his work on ‘The Study 
of Rocks.’ Gifted with a graceful pen and a 
skilful pencil, he wrote with ease, though his 
subjects were usually severely technical, and he 
adorned his writings with illustrations remark- 
able for fidelity to nature. A paralytic seizure 
removed him several years ago from the active 
pursuit of science, and latterly he had been 
confined to his bed, patiently waiting for the 
end, yet retaining to the last his interest in 
the work of others who were contributing to 
the progress of his favourite studies. 


Tae arrangements for the Horticultural 
Exhibition, June 6th to 11th, promoted by the 
Royal Botanic Society, include on June 7th an 
address on ‘Nature Study and its Cognate 
Educational Subjects,’ by Sir George W. Keke- 
wich ; and papers on ‘ Horticultural Teaching 
among Adults,’ by Mr. J. Weathers ; ‘School 
Gardens and Horticultural Teaching in Schools,’ 
by Mr. E. Cesar; and ‘Nature Study in 
Schools,’ by Miss V. James. 


THE last of the Friday evening meetings at 
the Royal Institution will be distinguished by 
the presence of Prof. Arrhenius, who will deal 
with ‘The Development of the Theory of 
Electrolytic Dissociation.’ 

THE death in his sixty-seventh year is 
announced from Paris of the distinguished 
mathematician Emile Sarran, whose works on 
the theory of projectiles form a valuable con- 
tribution to that subject. 


THE annual visitation of the Royal Obser- 
vatory, Greenwich, will be held on Saturday 
next, the 4th prox. 

THE sun will attain his greatest northern decli- 
nation (vertical over the tropic of Cancer) 
about nine o’clock on the evening of the 21st 
prox., the day of the summer solstice in the 
northern hemisphere and winter in the southern. 
The planet Mercury will be at greatest western 
elongation from the sun on the 8th, and be 
visible in the morning during the first half of 
the month, moving from the constellation Aries 
into Taurus, and passing due south of the 
Pleiades on the 11th. Venus is now in Taurus, 
rising only a short time before the sun; she 
will be due north of Aldebaran on the 8th, and 
enter Gemini towards the end of the month. 
Mars will be in conjunction with the sun next 
Monday, the 30th inst., and will not be visible 
next month. Jupiter is a morning star, situated 
in the constellation Pisces; he will be in 
perihelion on the 1st prox., and in conjunction 
with the moon on the morning of the 9th. 
Saturn is nearly stationary, and rises about 
midnight in the eastern part of Capricornus. 


Fcnps have been granted to the Catania 
Observatory by Prof. Orlando, the Italian 
Minister of Public Instruction, for the purchase 
of a spectroheliograph, which will enable the 
astronomers there to participate more fully in 
the proposed international daily study of the 
solar phenomena. 

Two small planets were detected photographic- 
ally by Herr Dugan at the Kénigstuhl Obser- 
vatory, Heidelberg, on the 7th and 11th inst. 
respectively. The first was visually observed 
by Prof. Millosevich at Rome on the 10th. 








FINE ARTS 
—_~o 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

The Poets’ Corner. By Max Beerbohm. 
(Heinemann. )—This reproduction of a series of 
Caricatures appears appropriately at the same 
time that the originals are on view at Carfax’s 





Gallery. We fear the British public scarcely 
realizes what a debt of gratitude it owes to Max 
Beerbohm (he has already managed to make the 
Mr. seem an impertinence), for he is our one 
and only caricaturist, and the caricaturist is a 
blessing rarely vouchsafed to the English 
nation. It is perhaps, for that very reason, the 
more needed and the less desired. There is a 
feeling that it is just alittle ungentlemanly— 
certainly very uncomfortable—this art which 
pricks the bladders of plausibility and 
pomposity which help to float some public 
reputations, and reduces pretensions to realities. 
We pride ourselves on comic papers which never 
annoy and rarely amuse, and our most brilliant 
political cartoonist boasts the affectionate 
esteem of his chief victim. But genuine 
caricature we dislike as a _ rule, really 
on esthetic, ostensibly on moral grounds. 
The moral objection put forward is that 
it is unfair to criticize people's public 
ne age ge by calling attention to pecu- 
iarities of their face or figure—things over 
which they have no control—the often unwel- 
come gifts of an undiscriminating fate. The 
answer is that we can get as clear an indication 
of character from a man’s appearance as we can 
from his words and deeds, and that the cari- 
caturist criticizes the latter by his rendering of 
the former. Who would deny, for instance, that 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour discover the 
same characters by their physique and phy- 
siognomy as by their public works? An acute 
observer might, many years ago, have foretold 
from their looks that if they came to co-operate 
they would inevitably take up the relative posi- 
tions they actually hold. Consequently when 
Max Beerbohm symbolizes this relation in his 
picture of ‘ Force of Character supporting Per- 
sonal Charm,’ wherein the flaccid form of Mr. 
Balfour depends from Mr. Chamberlain’s 
monstrous nose, we are not asked to laugh at 
the form of Mr. Chamberlain’s nose, which is, 
indeed, in no way ridiculous, or at Mr. Balfour's 
figure, which is in fact distinguished—we are 
expected merely to enjoy more acutely the 
comedy of a political situation for seeing it 
thus oddly and unexpectedly symbolized. 

But the average Englishman is in the habit of 
reading pictures as illustrations, not as symbols, 
and so the convention has grown up in our 
comic papers of avoiding real caricature. How- 
ever monstrous and ridiculous the situation is 
intended to be, the faces of our public men preserve 
their natural proportions. Mr. Tenniel used, 
for instance, complacently to draw a horse 
—an ordinary characterless horse — and get 
his amusement by sticking the likeness of a 
statesman on to the horse’s forehead and nose. 
This is not genuine caricature, it is merely an 
illustration of an amusing idea ; our amusement 
is found in the idea, not in the drawing. Now 
Max Beerbohm’s drawings are witty in them- 
selves ; the form is everywhere expressive in 
itself, and apart from the legend, though 
this may add to our enjoyment. So acute is 
his sense of what is characteristic on the 
one hand, and of what is expressive in 
line on the other, that he can actually make 
forms which are purely monstrous, which have 
no ascertainable likeness to the human form, 
and yet which vividly recall a particular person- 
ality. His‘Mr. A. W. Pinero’ (26) in the present 
exhibition is a masterpiece in this respect. The 
notion that he cannot draw because he makes 
monstrosities—a notion which was put forward 
during his last exhibition—shows precisely 
how hazy people’s ideas are as to what drawing 
consists in. It is just because he can make 
intelligible and significant monstrosities that 
we recognize in him a rare sentiment for 
draughtsmanship. For all good drawing partakes 
of the nature of caricature, and is thereby to be 
distinguished from merely correct drawing. 
Caricature, as the word itself implies, is only 
the wilful overloading of that emphasis which 
in its subtler degrees makes drawing vital and 





expressive, makes it a fine and not a mechanical 
art. 

We have dwelt on the genuine esthetic 
qualities, the real beauty of these drawings, 
in. a manner which no doubt qualifies 
us for admission to Max Beerbohm’s 
next collection of parodies, because it is the 
side of his art which is least appreciated, 
but for us, at least, the most important. His 
marvellous quickness of observation, his delight- 
ful fertility of invention, no one who looks at ‘The 
Poets’ Corner’ can miss. The attempt to make 
a complete series like this has no doubt led to 
the inclusion of one or two drawings which lack 
decided inspiration. Such are the Shakspeare, 
and the Goethe, except for the delightful 
criticism on German Hellenism in the land- 
scape, but nearly all of the others are 
inimitable inventions. The Omar Khayyam 
is as idyllic and charming as it is funny, the 
Wordsworth is tenderly sympathetic, and the 
Dante has an almost Giottesque dignity. But it 
is when he comes to the poets of his own time 
that the point of Max Beerbohm’s wit becomes 
keenest. The design of Mr. W. B. Yeats intro- 
ducing Mr. George Moore to the queen of the 
fairies is exquisite in its observation both of 
feature and gesture ; the Paul Verlaine, taking 
out the boys of a Bournemouth private school 
for a walk, is sublime ; even apart from the 
delightful incongruity of the situation, which one 
never fully realized before, the boys themselves 
are almost painfully like the real thing, and one 
shares Mr. Bultitude’s feelings as one looks, 
Mr. Austin Dobson and Mr. Gosse are admir- 
able likenesses ; but perhaps the masterpiece of 
the collection represents Rossetti painting in 
his back garden, surrounded by a circle of friends 
and admirers. We will not blunt the edge of 
expectation by a description of this. It is an 
important historical document for which future 
historians of the Pre-Raphaelite movement will 
be grateful, so exactly are the relations of all 
the members of the circle and one of their 
chroniclers indicated. 


English Architecture, by T. D. Atkinson 
(Methuen), is a plain account of English build- 
ing styles, treating first chronologically of the 
appearance of characteristic features, and then 
of their practical application. It concerns 
English ‘* building ” rather than English ‘‘ archi- 
tecture,” since English styles were the 
products rather of builders than of architects, 
and when building became architecture, it 
ceased to be so distinctively English. The book 
is somewhat dogmatic on account of the small 
compass into which it is compressed, but 
undoubtedly interesting to the general reader 
who seeks broad guidance. A useful glossary 
of building terms is supplied in an appendix. 
The original illustrations are collectively poor 
both artistically and technically, but the bor- 
rowed ones show good taste in selection. 


English and Scottish Wrought Ironwork, by 
Bailey S. Murphy (Batsford), is a sumptuous 
volume on a fascinating branch of applied art, 
containing sixty-eight sheets of geometrical 
drawings and seventy-two reproductions of 
photographs. The photographs show the general 
composition, and the geometrical drawings the 
detail. The larger scale detail drawings illus- 
trate the more important features, and are fully 
figured with dimensions. No better system of 
illustrating architectural subjects could have 
been adopted. The examples chosen are prin- 
cipally from the last quarter of the seventeenth 
and the first half of the eighteenth centuries, 
the period when artistic wrought ironwork was 
at its best, and considerable space is given to 
the productions of Jean Tijou and his assistant 
Huntingdon Shaw. There are earlier examples 
attributed to 1093, 1411, and 1520. The kinds 
of ironwork range from hat-rails and tavern 
signs to cathedral and palace grilles, gates, and 
railings, both internal and external. The photo- 
graphs are well taken and reproduced, and the 
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line in the geometrical drawings and perspective 
details, though somewhat coarse, is admirably 
expressive. The sheet is large, imperial folio, 
giving space for full and complete drawings on 
a big scale ; and the explanatory letterpress is 
judiciously free from the vague rhapsodizing 
which is the general bane of the architect- 
author. 


The Paisley Shawl. By Matthew Blair. 
(Paisley, Gardner.)—The present generation 
knows of the Paisley shawl chiefly through 
its grandmothers, and of the humours and 
characteristics of the Scotch weavers through 
the masterpieces of Mr. J. M. Barrie. For com- 
paratively few, we imagine, are acquainted with 
the delightful works of David Gilmour, ‘The 
Pen Folk’ and ‘Paisley Weavers of other 
Days,’ in which the author, himself a Paisley 
shawl manufacturer and once a ‘‘ draw-boy,” 
described with humour and sympathy the lives 
and the political and religious interests of the 
old weavers. More people, perhaps, know 
that the late Sir Noel Paton began life as a 
designer of Paisley shawls than are aware of the 
significance of that fact. For fickle fashion has 
altered ; Paisley shawls have long ceased to be 
made ; they have become mere curiosities, sur- 
vivals of a beautiful, highly skilled, and artistic 
handicraft which has been killed by machinery ; 
the hand-loom has been destroyed by the power- 
loom ; Paisley itself has been transformed into 
& prosperous manufacturing town, thanks to the 
development of an industry which has sprung 
from the ashes of the old ; and the fine old race 
of independent weavers, with their wondrous 
skill in handicraft, their keen love of poetry and 
nature, and their sturdy Radicalism, has yielded 
place to a population of factory hands. Such is 
one of the results of the inevitable march of 
industrial progress. But before it was too late, 
Mr. Matthew Blair, who is chairman of the 
Incorporated Weaving, Dyeing, and Printing 
College of Glasgow, has been well advised in 
writing a short history of what he rightly terms 
an illustrious period in the history of his native 
town. 

Paisley was a town of weavers as long ago as 
the end of the seventeenth century, for in 1695 
there were a hundred weavers or so in and about 
Paisley. By 1820 there were no fewer than seven 
thousand looms in the town. That was the 
golden period of the industry, when the Paisley 
shawl was the universal bridal present, and 
when a wedding without one would have seemed 
to the bride hardly a wedding at all. The 
introduction of silk and cotton and the great 
technical skill and clever mechanical contrivances 
of the Paisley weavers had already made their 
work popular. Then the bringing of Indian 
shawls into Europe, which resulted from the 
French expedition to Egypt, gave them their 
opportunity. By virtue of the extremely 
delicate and skilful method of ‘‘ harness” 
weaving, they succeeded in reproducing in 
the loom the Indian cashmere shawls which had 
been wrought by the needle. It is interesting 
to recall that it was to this Indian origin that 
the symbolic pine pattern, so characteristic of 
the Paisley shawl, and still socommon a feature 
of design, wasdue. Before the main outlines of 
each Paisley shawl had been fixed by custom 
and circumstance in this way, and before the 
machinery became too complicated, every weaver 
had remained in some degree his own designer, 
working out on his loom his own ideas as to 
detail and arrangement ; but in the later period, 
as Mr. Blair points out, 

“no weaver, however wide his knowledge and 
experience, could undertake the whole of the sub- 
sidiary and preparatory operations, and thus gpecial- 
ists arose for every department. This was an im- 
portant point in the spread of the very high 
intellectual training, which the Harness Shawl 
trade, above many other occupations, was instru- 
mental in promoting. The designing was a very 
special department and demanded a wide culture. 
Designing for a garment that is to be draped on the 
figure differs materially from that destined for a 





wall-paper or a carpet. A good shawl designer had 
not only to be a careful student of Indian Art, and 
of design in general, he had also to understand the 
limits which a loom imposes on design, and to know 
the number of warp threads which the harness 
could control, and so construct his pattern that it 
would be possible to produce it on the loom that 
then existed, and at a price that would command 
the market. Thus the designers, requiring, in 
addition to their artistic skill, to possess consider- 
able technical knowledge, were quite a superior 
class of operatives. Dyeing was equally important, 
and required highly skilled workmen, From the 
necessity of having the parti-coloured finish on the 
border, and different coloured portions through all 
the length of the warp, dyeing became practically a 
} aang of printing, and had to be most carefully 

one. Men were thus trained in handicraft to a 
degree of skill, and with an intelligence that has 
very little counterpart in many of our present 
industries.” 

But whilst the weaver thus ceased to be his 
own designer, he still required the utmost 
delicacy of touch, as well as great patience and 
attention, to perform his task. Mr. Blair, 
whose treatment of his subject proves that he 
has inherited no small share of the literary skill 
of the race of weaver poets, has taken pains to 
point out how the educational influence of this 
highly technical toil produced the old class of 
cultured and ingenious weavers. By so doing 
he has made his handsome monograph on the 
Paisley shawl not only a valuable record of a 
bygone industry, but one which, far from being 
dull to the general reader, demonstrates very 
prettily that nothing human need be alien to 
us. The book is beautifully illustrated by plates 
representing the old weavers and their work, 








NOTES FROM RAVENNA. 


In connexion with an exhibition dealing 
with the Romagna, a small show of works of 
sacred art is visible at Ravenna during this 
month and the next. Though of no very great 
importance to the student, it contains some 
good specimens of painting and decorative 
art, and it may be called unique in the place 
where it is held—in the middle of old Sant’ 
Apollinare Church, where an infinity of tall 
white mosaic figures look down, solemn and 
quiet. 

Ravenna never had, after it ceased to be the 
seat of the Exarchs, an art of its own, but 
at the end of the fifteenth, and during the 
following century, some artists filled the altars of 
the various churches with their productions. 
From Venice, where he had learnt under 
Giovanni Bellini, came Niccold Rondinelli, 
various altarpieces by whom are preserved at 
Ravenna in the town gallery and San Domenico. 
In the exhibition there is a triptych of his, 
unfortunately transformed at a later period into 
a large quadrangular picture, and heavily re- 
painted. It shows the Madonna with the 
Saints Dominic and Sebastian. Besides this, 
two small, long panels, with the figures of 
St. Peter and Mary Magdalen, display the 
brilliant colouring of this master. 

During the sixteenth century the family 
Longhi displayed great activity at their country 
place, and nowhere else can their works be 
studied so well. The eldest and most repre- 
sentative, Luca Longhi, began his career with a 
rather well-executed altar-picture, dated 1519, and 
now in the town gallery. He fell under the 
influence of Innocenzo da Imola, and imitated 
the gandy colour-scheme of that painter. His 
work is represented at the exhibition by two 

anels with Sant’ Apollinare and another 
Chen dressed with the old Casula of St. John 
(also exhibited); an amusing little picture of 
Saints Cecilia and Valerianus, crowned by an 
angel for their chastity—evidently two portraits 
—and a Madonna. His style was badly imitated 
by his daughter, Barbara Longhi, and one of 
his sons. 

Rondinelli and the Longhi are the only 
painters whom Ravenna produced ; but others 
from the neighbourhood came to work at the 





town, as Palmezzano and Zaganelli. But first 
may be mentioned a curious small Madonna, 
which in colouring is very like the particular 
scheme of the old Bolognese School, signed by 
the painter Giovanni da Riolo, and dated 
1433, It formed the central part of a polyptych, 
once at San Niccold, Imola, where other parts 
are said to be still preserved. 

Of Palmezzano there is only a much repainted 
altarpiece of the Virgin enthroned with four 
saints. To Francesco Zaganelli da Cotignola 
belongs a small picture of the Virgin adoring 
the Child, which shows all the characteristics of 
this poor and tedious painter, largely repre. 
sented in the town gallery. 

Originally painted for the Camaldulese Church 
of Classe, Ravenna, the half-length figure of 
Christ as Salvator Mundi, by Paris Bordone, is 
a good specimen of his brilliant qualities as 
colourist, though by no means deep in concep- 
tion as a religious picture. It belongs to the 
Signori Rasi, and is described in the last pub- 
lication dealing with Bordone’s works, by Bailo 
and Biscaro (Treviso, 1900, p. 146). 

Of later works may be mentioned a figure of 
St. Jerome adored by two donors, a signed 
work of Giovanni Battista Bertucci the younger, 
of Faenza, dated 1599, and a very fine small 
picture by the Bolognese Tiarini. 

Only a few of the sculptures are worth men- 
tioning—a small statuette of St. Dominic, in the 
style of the Milanese artists (Omodeo); a stucco 
of the Madonna and Child, who holds a bird 
with his hands, a replica of a well-known com- 
position by Rossellino, and remarkable for its 
fine old painting ; and a figure of the Madonna 
holding on her left arm the Child, who makes 
the gesture of benediction, in glazed terra-cotta. 
This important work seems not to be by any 
artist of the Robbia family, but by some local 
artist of Romagna or the Marches ; it therefore 
deserves attentive study. 

Of decorative sculpture only one piece, a 
Gothic reliquary, signed by Niccolo da Ture, and 
belonging to Forli Cathedral, is worth notice. 

Among the ecclesiastical exhibits by far the 
most remarkable is the so-called Casula di 
San Giovanni, belonging to the Archbishop 
of Ravenna and ascribed to the fifth century. 
It shows eagles and half-moons in gold on a 
purple ground which has become almost black. 

There is a large show of precious stuffs, mostly 
of a later time — only one interesting — the 
chasuble of Pope Pius VII. painted on silk in a 
remarkably fine Empire style. 

Finally a great number of beautifully illu- 
minated books are exhibited, among which a 
Missal, painted for Cardinal della Rovere by 
the hand of an artist of the Milanese School 
(Metropolitan Chapter of Ravenna), and two 
antiphonaries, dated 1518 (Commune of Bagna- 
cavallo), are the finest. 

This exhibition is due to the activity of the 
man who has done for the art treasures of 
Ravenna, both in the way of illustration and 
preservation, more than any one, Corrado Ricci, 
the present Director of the Florentine Galleries. 
To make the mosaics of the Ravenna churches 
better known he has educated a number of young 
artists who reproduce these unique works in 
the original size with astonishing faithfulness. 
Naturally he has exhibited some specimens to 
show what his pupils are capable of, and it is 
interesting to compare these painted reproduc- 
tions with the originals high above on the wall of 
Sant’ Apollinare. To prevent students, who in 
other countries work with these exact copies, from 
being deceived by the restorations added at 
various periods, he has ordered some additional 
plates where all later work is exactly indicated 
and in different colours, each representing 4 
period of restoration. A set of these reproduc- 
tions has just been finished for the Museum of 
Moscow. 

But all this is only a small part of what 
Ricci has done and does for the monuments of 
Ravenna. As the head of the office for the 
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reservation and restoration of them, he has 
ooked after all genuine work which has been 
preserved, and further has taken pains to free 
it from everything added at later periods which 
has no artistic value. He has restored the 
monument of Galla Placidia in this sense, a 
restoration which was much spoken of when it 
was finished ; and those who—like the writer of 
this notice—have had no opportunity of seeing 
this most beautiful of all Ravenna’s monuments 
for ten years, will receive the most grateful 
impression when comparing its actual with its 

ast state. And with the same archeological 
carefulness Ricci is now working in San Vitale. 

This church, which preserves in the choir some 
of the finest mosaics of Ravenna, has been much 
damaged in recent times. About the middle of 
the sixteenth century the monks destroyed the 
arrangement of the choir, using the marble for 
the pavement, and putting below the mosaics 
their stalls. When the rococo style ruled, the 
old chapels to the right and the left of the apse 
were entirely transformed; and finally the 
cupola was decorated by a third-rate local artist 
with a sort of bad imitation of Correggio’s 
frescoes at Parma. 

The uninterrupted work of some years has 
finally restored to its primitive state the most 
important part of San Vitale, the apse. After 
the removal of the stalls, the genuine form of 
the benches reappeared; they are of the 
semicircular shape usually found in churches 
of the early Middle Ages. The white marble 
which once covered them was preserved in 
pieces and not difficult to restore. Of the 
beautiful decoration between this part and the 
mosaics of the wall fortunately one portion was 
almost entirely safe: a central piece of porphyry 
surrounded by a geometrical design, executed 
in mother-of-pearl and gold mosaic; this has 
been repeated by the fabbrica di pietre dure in 
Florence, and hardly any difference between 
the old and new work is visible. The various 
parts of this decoration are interrupted by 
pilasters in serpentine, of which some are 
original, others modern. 

Another question of great importance has 
been resolved by a lucky discovery made at 
Sant’ Apollinare in Classe, a building of the 
very same period as San Vitale. Here between 
two walls a genuine piece of an old window was 
found, and its fine shape is being copied for 
the windows of San Vitale. Instead of the thin 
alabaster an opaque glass will be put in, giving 
almost the same effect of mysterious light to 
the interior. 

The most celebrated treasure of the church, 
the large plate of rose alabaster which covered 
the altar for some twelve hundred years, has 
been rediscovered by Ricci. The monks, when 
the French army approached at the end of the 
eighteenth century, thought it best to wall in 
this priceless piece. After the Revolution they 
never came back to their convent, and the 
alabaster plate was therefore forgotten. The 
remarkably fine three parts, also of alabaster, 
which once formed the basis of this altar, were 
transferred to the Galla Placidia monument and 
used for a new altar which had no place in the 
old memorial chapel. Now these ‘‘disjecta 
membra” are once more fitted together and the 
altar is in its original place. One of the old bronze 
doors, giving access to the apse, together with 
the pilasters, has come down to us, and thus 
the genuine aspect of this part of the church 
will be reconstructed with absolute faithfulness. 
_The ‘‘sancta sanctorum,” the chapel to the 
tight of the apse, has been divested of its 
horrid rococo decoration, and reappears in the 
genuine architectural form, the cupola resting 
on niches. The sarcophagus of Bishop 
Ecclesius, the founder of San Vitale, preserved 
in fragments, which also served for four cen- 
turies for the pavement, has been restored to 
its original place, while a fine sarcophagus of an- 
other bishop, removed for his Arian views, has 





been brought just recently from the town 
museum to this chapel. 

Finally, the very impressive pronaos and the 
two towers on either side, where the matrons 
ascended to the gallery to assist at divine 
service, are now free from all later additions, 
and one can enjoy their marvellous, simple, and 
effective architecture. 

For some years more Ricci will be busy in San 
Vitale, and, when he has finished this, expects 
to attend to some of the other Ravenna monu- 
ments, Any one who has seen his previous and 
present results will be convinced that this difii- 
cult work could not be entrusted to a better 
man. G. Gronav. 


Aine-Art Gassiy. 

To-DAy we are invited to view at 18, Holland 
Street, enamelled jewellery, gesso, and inlaid 
mother-of-pearl work and embroidery, painted 
friezes, &c., by Mr. and Mrs, Fairfax Muckley. 

Next Monday the Corporation of London 
opens at the Guildhall to private view an 
exhibition of the works of Irish painters. 


Next Tuesday is the press view of water- 
colour drawings of various cathedrals, by Mr. 
Herbert J. Finn, at the Drawing-room, St. 
James’s Hall, W. 

Messrs. Manzi, Joyant & Co. have on view 
at 25, Bedford Street, Strand, a small collection 
of studies made by M. Coppier for the execu- 
tion of his engraving of the ‘ Last Supper’ of 
Leonardo. 

Tue Fine-Art Section at the Earl’s Court Exhi- 
bition will be open to view next week, and 
includes a collection of pictures by Segantini. 


‘JAPAN AND ITS PEopLE’ is the title of an 
exhibition which opens on Monday next at the 
Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square. The 
exhibition will consist of seventy water-colour 
drawings by Mr. A. E. Emslie, the outcome of 
a recent visit to Japan, and the catalogue will 
contain descriptive notes by Mr. E. F. Strange. 
Mr. Nico Jungmann has just completed a series 
of water-colours and oils of ‘Holland,’ which 
will be on view at the same time. 

Tue Westminster School of Art Sketch Club 
are exhibiting on the last three days of next 
week at the Technical Institute, Vincent Square, 
pictures and sketches. 

An exhibition of paintings, drawings, and 
sculpture, by amateurs and art students,’ will 
be opened at the Whitechapel Art Gallery on 
Thursday, July 7th, and will remain open until 
July 18th. It is hoped that artists will avail 
themselves of this opportunity to exhibit their 
work. Forms of application, with particulars, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, White- 
chapel Art Gallery. 

Tue Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings will meet at Burlington House on 
June 10th, when Mr. Holman Hunt will read a 
paper upon the work it has undertaken, a work 
the importance of which hardly needs fresh 
testimony to-day. 

Messrs. HvTcHINSON announce a new 
magazine for next month entitled Arts and 
Crafts. It is to be a practical monthly aid to 
the art worker and student. Each issue will 
consist of more than seventy pages, will be 
sumptuously illustrated, and will include sup- 
plementary folded sheets of working designs, 
Among the contents of the first number will be 
‘Modelling from Life,’ by Prof. Lantéri; ‘ Prac- 
tical Bookbinding for Amateurs,’ by Miss de 
Rheims ; ‘Enamelling for Jewellery,’ by Mr. 
Alexander Fisher; ‘Artistic Photography’ ; 
and ‘ Wood-carving.’ 

Tue picture by M. Henri Zo mentioned in 
last week’s Gossip as among the purchases of 
the State at the Salon should have been called 
‘ Aguadora, Séville.’ It represents an ordinary 
scene at Seville of a street vendor, a girl 
in a bluish-white patterned dress, with a 











blue-washed wali as a background, and is 
distinctly novel in its colour-scheme. 








MUSIC 


THE WEEK. 


Covent Garpen.—‘ Die Meistersinger.’ 
Drury LANE.—‘ Faust.’ 

Pe JaMEs’s Hati.—Concert by the Royal College of 
usic. 


On Friday, May 20th, ‘Die Meister- 
singer’ was performed at Covent Garden. 
Herr Herold was a praiseworthy Walther, 
but he secured favour rather by his fine 
voice and good singing than by his acting. 
Heer van Rooy’s impersonation of Hans 
Sachs is familiar. Herr Krasa, the Beck- 
messer, and Herr Reiss, the David, inter- 
preted their parts with marked intelligence. 
Frau Egli, however, was overweighted in 
the part of Eva. The orchestral playing, 
under Dr. Richter, was, as in the other 
Wagner operas given, the glory of the 
evening ; the great conductor revealed all 
the beauty, freshness, and skill of the music. 

The Moody-Manners season opened last 
Saturday at Drury Lane with Gounod’s 
‘Faust,’ in which Madame Fanny Moody 
and Messrs. Joseph O’Mara, Charles 
Manners, and William Dever appeared as 
Marguerita, Faust, Mephistopheles, and 
Valentine—artists who, by long experience, 
are thoroughly acquainted with their respec- 
tive parts. The chorus, composed of 
good voices, sang brightly, while Herr 
Richard Eckhold conducted with all due 
care and firmness. There was a good 
audience, and there was much applause. 
A novel experiment was ‘‘a half-hour’s 
chat,” by Mr. Foxton Ferguson, before the 
performance, on the composer, music, and 
plot of the opera. Many persons go to an 
opera merely to listen to the songs in it; of 
the story, and, in high-class works, of the 
dramatic meaning of the music, they know or 
care little. The desire to instruct and guide 
the public is praiseworthy; but we doubt 
whether the method adopted is altogether 
a wise one. Mr. Ferguson discoursed 
pleasantly enough; but operas in most cases 
are fairly long, and people will not feel 
inclined further to lengthen their evening’s 
entertainment. Weber’s plan, when he was 
Capellmeister at Dresden, was a better one: 
the day before the performance of some 
unknown or unfamiliar work he had a brief 
notice of it published in one of the local 
papers. 

The list of operas for the first eight 
weeks has been published. Those performed 
during the first week are to be repeated, 
only in different order, during the remaining 
weeks, but a second list is given, from which 
a substitute will be taken should any of 
the operas ‘‘show sign of failing popu- 
larity.” It would surely have been wiser 
to announce the works gradually, as is done 
at Covent Garden, and thus feel the public 
pulse, and act accordingly. We shall be 
surprised if, of the operas selected, ‘The 
Daughter of the Regiment,’ ‘ Trovatore,’ 
and ‘ Martha’ prove popular. 

The Moody-Manners company is trying 
to gain a firm footing in London, but the 
management must not forget that what may 
suit provincial audiences is not always 
certain to please those of the metropolis. 
Among the two lists of operas ‘The Flyin 
Dutchman,’ ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ and ‘ Lohengrin 
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are the works which we believe will attract the 
biggest houses; ‘The Flying Dutchman,’ so 
seldom heard in London, if well performed, 
would be specially welcome. 

An important concert was given at St. 
James’s Hall on Friday evening, May 20th, 
by the Royal College of Music. Last year 
Mr. S. Ernest Palmer handed to the Council 
of the Royal College of Music the sum of 
20,0007, One useful purpose to which the 
income of this so-named Patron’s Fund is 
to be devoted is the provision of travelling 
scholarships for young musicians of excep- 
tional talent. Travelling increases an artist’s 
knowledge, widens his views, and thus helps 
to develope and mature whatever talent he 
may possess. Another purpose is the per- 
formance at concerts of works (selected 
by expert musicians) by British subjects 
under forty years of age. The trust is 
primarily applicable for the benefit of past 
and present pupils of the College; but in 
order to give the fund a far-reaching, and 
in a sense national character, the trust can 
be extended to any other British subjects, 
whether educated at any of the musical 
schools or privately. The first practical 
step taken was the orchestral concert in 
question. The programme included an over- 
ture ‘Inthe Harz Mountains,’ by Mr. Henry 
Gheel, in which both the matter and the 
manner proved exceedingly good. Another 
overture by Mr. York Bowen also deserves 
high praise. Fantaisie-Variations on a 
Swedish air, by Mr. William Y. Hurlstone, 
and a Symphonic Poem by Mr. Frank 
Bridge are clever and ambitious, though 
both seemed as if they might with advan- 
tage have been a little shorter. The vocal 
numbers were scenas by A. von Ahn 
Carse and Mr. Paul Corder, both com- 
mendable, and a weird setting of Herrick’s 
‘The Hag,’ by Mr. Frank Bridge. The 
ee ended with a light suite by 

. Gustav von Holst. Sir Charles 
Stanford conducted the Hurlstone varia- 
tions and the Corder scena; the other 
works were under the direction of their 
respective composers. 








Busical Cossiy, 

Dr. Etcar’s concert overture ‘In the 
South,’ produced at the Elgar Festival, was 
performed at the fourth concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Society last Thursday week under 
the direction of Dr. Cowen. The music was 
well played, yet it did not seem wholly con- 
vincing. There is much that is strong, yet 
taken as a whole it does not convey the 
impression of uninterrupted inspiration, Mr. 
Fritz Kreisler gave a fine rendering of the 
Beethoven Violin Concerto, but we do not think 
it was his very best ; anyhow it was the inter- 
pretation of a great artist. 

THE series of recitals now being given by 
Madame Yvette Guilbert at the Bechstein Hall 
commenced quietly—i.e., vacant seats were 
visible. On Wednesday we paid a second visit, 
and found the hall crowded and many standing. 
The public has heard of the gifts of Madame 
Guilbert. Her facial expression, gestures, 
declamation, and subtlety are altogether won- 
derful. Her renderings of exceedingly quaint 
chansons of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries and of modern chansons are evidently 
the outcome of long study, and yet they appear 
spontaneous—the rare art is concealed. Mr. 
Albert Chevalier, in ease of manner and finish 
of detail, may be compared to her, but the 
style of his entertainment is wholly different. 





Madame Guilbert concludes her present series 
on Monday. 

Herr Scumip-LinpNer gave the first of two 
pianoforte recitals at the Bechstein Hall last 
Tuesday evening. His technique is good, and 
he plays intelligently; but in Beethoven’s 
Sonata in E flat, Op. 31, No. 3, he seemed more 
occupied with the letter than with the spirit of 
the music. His programme opened with five 
preludes and fugues from Bach’s ‘ Well- 
tempered Clavier,’ and for this practical pro- 
test against the transcriptions of organ fugues, 
so much in vogue, he deserves praise. His 
programme, too, ended with some novelties : 
Humoresken and Intermezzi by Max Reger, 
a composer whose skill is indisputable, but 
whose emotional power is seldom of equal 
strength. 


A RECITAL was given at Bechstein Hall on 
Friday of last week by Mr. Percival Garratt, 
who has studied in Vienna with Louis Rée and 
in Berlin with Prof. Klindworth. He has 
developed a sound technique, and his playing is 
marked by judicious restraint. For his solos he 
drew upon Bach, Emanuel Bach, Schumann, 
Dvordk, Brahms, and Richard Strauss, giving 
a neat and intelligent account of all that he 
undertook. Mr. Garratt also brought forward 
a Sonata in a minor of his own composition. 
The themes, if not strong, are melodious, and 
they have been dealt with in a fairly attractive 
manner. Though deficient at certain points in 
dignity and distinction, the music made, on the 
whole, an agreeable impression. 


THE preliminary prospectus of the Leeds 
Triennial Musical Festival, October 5th to 8th, 
announces ‘ Elijah’ to open on Wednesday morn- 
ing; in the evening will be performed Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie’s cantata ‘The Witch’s 
Daughter,’ written for the festival, and Dr. 
Elgar’s ‘In the South (Alassio) ’ concert over- 
ture. Thursday morning’s programme consists 
of Brahms’s ‘ Schicksalslied,’ Strauss’s ‘ Tod und 
Verklirung,’ Sir Hubert Parry’s motet ‘ Voces 
Clamantium,’ Bach’s eight-part motet ‘ Sing to 
the Lord,’ and Glazounow’s Sixth Symphony; 
and in the evening Dr. Walford Davies’s new 
cantata ‘Everyman,’ Mr. J. Holbrooke’s ‘Queen 
Mab’ poem for orchestra and chorus (first time), 
and Mozart’s £ flat Symphony. Friday morning 
will be devoted to excerpts from ‘ Lohengrin,’ 
‘Die Meistersinger,’ and ‘ Parsifal’; in the 
evening two novelties will be given, Dr. Charles 
Wood’s cantata ‘A Ballad of Dundee,’ and 
Sir Charles Stanford’s five Sea Songs with 
chorus, while his Violin Concerto will be played 
by Herr Kreisler. Saturday morning’s programme 
will be devoted to Beethoven’s Fourth Sym- 
phony and his Mass in p; while in the evening 
will be heard Sullivan’s ‘Golden Legend’ and 
a short Handel selection. The vocalists are 
Mesdames Sobrino and Kirkby Lunn and the 
Misses Agnes Nicholls, Gleeson White, and 
Muriel Foster, and Messrs. Ben Davies, William 
Green, John Coates, Andrew Black, Ffrangcon 
Davies, Plunket Greene, Lane Wilson, and 
Charles Knowles. Sir Charles Stanford will, 
as usual, be the conductor. 


Sicnorina Giuiia Ravoctt will give a special 
recital of Gluck’s ‘Orfeo’ at Queen’s Hall, 
June 3rd, in the evening, in aid of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. Three hundred members 
of the Leeds Choral Union will take part in 
the performance. 


M. Ysaye, the Belgian violinist, will make 
only one appearance in London this season, 
viz., at Mr. B. Hollander’s orchestral concert at 
the Kensington Town Hall on June Ist. On 
the same evening the Magpie Madrigal Society, 
with a choir of 180 voices, gives a concert at 
St. Jamen’s Hall. 


Mapame Exta Russe. has been engaged by 
the Moody-Manners company, and will make 
her first appearance in ‘ Tannhiuser’ on the 6th 
prox, 
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At a recent meeting of the Lincoln ang 
Peterborough Triennial Musical Festival Com. 
mittee, it was decided to hold a festival next year 
in Lincoln, subject, of course, to the approval of 
the Dean and Chapter. 

MapaMe Svuzannz ApaMs will sing in ‘ Elijah’ 
at the opening concert of the Royal Chora} 
Society in November. 


M. Gasriet Dupont, the young French com 
r, has won the Sonzogno Prize of 2,0001. with 
is opera ‘La Cabrera’ (‘The Shepherdess’), 
Illness unfortunately prevented him from 
being present at the production of his work 
at Milan, but he was represented by the 
librettist, M. Henri Cain. M. Massenet, like 
the composer, was unable, owing to illness, 
to go to Milan for the final contest, and 
M. Humperdinck was appointed president 
of the international jury (MM. Cilea, Cam- 
panini, Galli, Breton, Blockx, Hamerik, and 
Humperdinck). The libretto of the opera is 
simple: it is the story of Pedrito, who loves 
and is loved by a shepherdess, Amalia; the 
latter, however, like Zerlina, is ensnared by a 
libertine and afterwards deserted. She with 
her child returns to her native village. Pedrito 
finds her repentant, and, in the goodness of his 
heart, forgives her. If the same success awaits 
‘La Cabrera’ as that which fell to ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana,’ which in 1889 won the prize offered 
by Sonzogno, both the composer and the well- 
known publisher will have cause for rejoicing. 
Mascagni has never surpassed his first opera. 
We trust, however, that ‘La Cabrera’ will 
only prove M. Dupont’s first step on the road 
to fame. 

A Scnoot Music Union has been organized, 
with Lady Mary Lygon as president, the object 
being the advancement of music in secondary 
schools for girls, and the discussion of matters 
relating thereto. A general meeting of the 
first conference will be held this afternoon in 
the hall of the Church of England High School 
for Girls, Upper Baker Street, when papers 
will be read by Messrs. Arthur H. Peppin, 
Basil Johnson, and Algernon Rose, and Dr. 
Arthur Somervell. 














PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
a oe Newstead’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James's 
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Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

English Opera, Drury Lane. 

. Master Franz Vecsey's Violin Recital, 3 30, 8t. James's Hall. 
Miss May Harrison's Orchestral Concert, 8.30, St. James's 


Old English Vocal Concert, 8.30, Clifford's Inn. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
English eee Drury Lane. i 
. Miss Ethel Nettleship’s ‘Cello Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

English Opera, Drury Lane. 
. Symphony Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 

Philharmonic Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 

Miss Ada Crossley’s Concert, 8, St. James's Hall. 

Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

English oe ry Lane. 

Misses Blume and Sinclair’s Concert, 8, Kensington Town 
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Signorina Giulia Ravogli’s Orchestral ‘Orfeo’ Recital, 8.30 
Queen’s Hall. 

Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

English Opera, Drury Lane. 

Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

English Opera, Drury Lane. 
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DRAMA 
—_—~—— 

The Works of Francis Beaumont and John 
Fletcher. Variorum Edition. Vol.I. (Bell 
& Sons and A. H. Bullen.) 

A criticaL edition of Beaumont and 

Fletcher is the boon most desired by the 

student of the Tudordrama. Such has long 

been in existence for those who can afford 
to pursue their studies and researches in 

public libraries. First published in 1843-6, 

the edition by Dyce in eleven volumes 

passed soon into a ‘‘remainder,’”’ and was 

— absorbed. Of the series of admir- 

ably edited works due to the fine taste 


and conscientious scholarship of Dyce, the 
Beaumont and Fletcher is, perhaps, the 
most important. Within a score or so years 
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of its appearance it was virtually unattain- 
able. Attention then dropped upon previous 
collections till that time in little estimation. 
The 1647 folio, edited by Shirley and con- 
taining thirty-six plays with a portrait of 
‘Fletcher by Marshall, and that of 1679, 
containing ‘ Fifty Comedies and Tragedies,’ 
also with a portrait of Fletcher, quintupled 
respectively in price; and the ‘ Comedies 
and Tragedies,’ 1711, 7 vols.; ‘ Works,’ 
with notes by Theobald, Seward, and 
Sympson, 1750, 10 vols.; ‘ Dramatic Works,’ 
with notes by various commentators, 1778, 
10 vols., edited by George Colman (the 
‘D.N.B.’ in error says 12); ‘ Works’ with 
introduction and notes by Henry Weber, 
1812, 14 vols. and even less estimable 
editions, sprang into demand. The edition 
generally available has for many years been 
that of 1839, in two volumes with double 
columns, with Weber’s text and with a 
thoughtful and appreciative, though in some 
respects inadequate introduction by George 
Darley, a man whose poetic insight was in 
advance of his knowledge. 

That an authoritative edition of Beaumont 
and Fletcher was contemplated by Mr. 
Bullen, upon whom the mantle of Dyce has 
fallen, has long been known, and some 
impatience has been manifested at the delay 
in its appearance. A task such as its pro- 
duction was, however, not rashly to be 
undertaken or promised, and although Dyce, 
like Broome in the case of Pope’s Odyssey, 
has, according to Henley, gone before, 

And kindly swept the way, 

the preparation of an adequate variorum 
edition may well constitute the occupation 
of years. The previous labours of Mr. 
Bullen have fitted him for the task now in 
progress, and its accomplishment may be 
regarded as the crown of editorial work by 
which scholarship has largely profited. 

The order of arrangement is that observed 
in the second folio. It is that also of Weber, 
with which consequently the public is most 
familiar. By a fortunate chance it serves 
to show both dramatists at their best, and 
at the same time to illustrate the value of 
their co-operation. According to the scheme 
adopted, ‘The Faithful Shepherdess’ will 
form the opening play in the third volume. 
This work, which Hazlitt described, after 
Milton, as 

A perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets 
Where no crude surfet raigns, 
stands alone and apart, with, in its class, 
scarcely a superior or a rival. So far as 
regards its general character the present 
volume is happily representative, exhibiting 
our two writers in tragedy and comedy, andin 
what was perhaps, in their case, greater than 
either, tragi-comedy. In tragedy they come 
behind not only Shakspeare, whomtheyrarely 
approach, but also Webster, Ford, and it 
may be others; in comedy they wait closely 
and almost servilely upon the steps of Ben 
Jonson. Coleridge wished that Beaumont 
and Fletcher had written ‘ poems instead of 
tragedies.” So far as the words employed 
indicate the exact intention of Coleridge, 
they are acceptable. ‘The Faithful Shep- 
herdess’ is a poem, not a tragedy. For 
most of the tragi-comedies, however—the 
plays in which a serious, tender, and all but 
tragic interest is inspired, and a happy, or 
at least a sympathetic termination is reached 
—we should be sorry to substitute an equal 





quantity of the average poems of the epoch. 
Of the lyrics which Beaumont and Fletcher 
scatter through their plays, and in which 
they display grace and beauty unequalled 
out of Shakspeare, we cannot have too 
many. 

The plays included in the first volume 
consist of ‘The Maid’s Tragedy’ and 
‘Philaster,’ edited by Mr. P. A. Daniel, and 
‘A King and No King,’ ‘The Scornful 
Lady,’ and ‘The Custom of the Country,’ 
edited by Mr. R. Warwick Bond. These 
were all received with favour during the 
Restoration, and some of them maintained 
in adaptations considerable popularity up to 
the middle of the last century. In the shape 
of ‘The Bridal,’ an alteration by Sheridan 
Knowles, ‘The Maid’s Tragedy’ was 
mg by Macready in 1837, and in 1844 

y Phelps, one of whose greatest parts 
Melantius, the hero, was reckoned. In spite 
of the fact that its performance was inter- 
dicted by Charles II., or by those counsellors 
closest to him, who doubtless judged unedi- 
fying, if not dangerous, the presentation of 
the murder by a heroine of her royal lover, 
and in spite also of its being the object of 
special arraignment on the part of Rymer, 
‘The Maid’s Tragedy,’ in which the share 
of the two dramatists may be assumed to 
be equal, is an acceptable specimen of their 
more serious work. Its characters are well 
drawn. Melantius, as a type of jealously 
guarded honour, must surely have been 
derived from Lope de Vega or some other 
Spanish source, and Evadne, his sister, is 
heroically conceived. There is, however, 
no such informing breath of poetry as 
distinguishes ‘Philaster; or, Love Lies 
Bleeding,’ a tragi-comedy in which also 
both dramatists collaborated. Aspasia, 
seeking death at the hands of her lover, 
is far less touching than Euphrasia, 
who, as Bellario, shows full command 
of poetry and pathos. Of the amorous 
maidens disguised as boys who are trans- 
ferred from the pages of romance to those 
of tragi-comedy, Euphrasia is the most 
touching. Her encouragement to her hesi- 
tating lover to strike,— 

Alas, my lord, my life is not a thing 

Worthy your noble thoughts ! ’tis not a life, 

’Tis but a piece of childhood thrown away,— 
is worthy of Viola or of Perdita. 

Dealing with an edition, rather than with 
two writers whose workshave been the subject 
of criticism from the days of Charles Lamb 
to those of Mr. Swinburne, we experience 
no temptation to dwell long upon the aspects 
of these plays. In the scene in which Melan- 
tius, in ‘The Maid’s Tragedy,’ bullies and 
cows the wretched Calianax, in whom some 
find an imitation of Polonius, into a betrayal 
of his trust, we have a display of fine comedy 
for which no previous source can be found. 
In those in which, with the aid of two 
swordsmen, Bessus, in ‘A Kingand No King,’ 
lays down what may be called the ethics or 
philosophy of accepting a Court kicking, 
there is a vein of humorous extravagance 
which is admirable. In this case, how- 
ever, the inspiration is drawn too obviously 
from Ben Jonson. To point out in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher instances of imitation of 
Shakspeare and other dramatists is labour 
lost. Imitation with them is direct, con- 
stant, conscious. We hesitate to call it 
shameless, since the view held is that 





there is nothing of which to be ashamed. 
‘‘ What harm,” they seem to say, ‘can 
there be in copying the best?” If they 
have taken much from their predecessors, 
they have also lent much to their successors. 
There are no writers to whom Milton 
is more indebted than these, and what he 
has taken he has not invariably improved. 

Much commentis naturally passed upon the 
licentious language constantly put into the 
mouths of the heroines. Some of the women 
are chaste and pure enough, and we would 
not dare with a thought to sully the white 
robe of innocence of a Euphrasia. But 
others are unpardonably wanton, and one 
seems to catch Oriental rather than Occi- 
dental influences in the manner in which 
love and passion are regarded. So near are, 
in some respects, the matrons of our poets, 
whose principal work is of the Jacobean 
epoch, to those of the time of Charles II., 
there is little cause to wonder at the popu- 
larity enjoyed in Restoration days by the 
dramas in which they appeared. The value 
of the plots has been contested. There 
runs through them, however, a pleasant 
strain of romance and adventure, and their 
sources are seldom to be traced. When one 
of them has a recognizable background—as 
in the case of ‘The Custom of the Country,’ 
which owes something to the ‘ Persiles and 
Sigismunda’ of Cervantes—the work is 
generally fortified by it. Had there been a 
time when Spanish literature had been free 
from the restraining influence of the Inqui- 
sition, we should have been disposed to hunt 
therein for the originals of many of the 
plays. 

This is not the time at which to discuss the 
relative share of the respective dramatists 
in their joint work. We think that as a 
rule, though not invariably, the task is easy. 
Fletcher’s feminine endings are unlike any- 
thing else in literature. So corrupt is the 
text that sage and conscientious editors 
permit themselves strange liberties. Dyce 
even, in ‘The Custom of the Country,’ fills 
up a hiatus, real or supposed, in metre by 
the phrase we put in italics :— 

I will live wondrous honestly ; walk before her 
Gravely and demurely twice to church o Sundays. 
We can scarcely fancy a liberty of this 
kind taken with Shakspeare. The line 
Fletcher affects is such as this, taken from 
‘The Little French Lawyer,’ not yet reached: 

Go bid your lady seek some fool to fawn on her, 
where the last two syllables are redundant. 

Mr. Bullen’s share in the present volume 
is confined to general supervision. His 
memoirs, excursuses, &c., will appear in the 
last of the twelve volumes over which the 
whole is to extend. To each separate play 
are prefixed lists of the original edition, the 
argument, the source of the plot, notes 
on the date of composition, and the like. 
Facsimile reproductions of title-pages are 
also furnished. Modern spelling and 
punctuation have been adopted, since the 
work is intended for ordinary perusal, 
though Mr. Bullen holds that there should 
be for the use of scholars editions of all old 
authors in old spelling. A portrait of 
Francis Beaumont which serves as frontis- 
piece is taken by permission from the 
original at Knole Park. The edition is 
entitled to a warm welcome, and is 
admirable in typographical as in other 
respects. As the title indicates, the notes 
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are variorum, many of them being by 
Dyce. They are serviceable and not ex- 
tensive, the additions consisting largely of 
varia lectiones. 





THE WEEK. 

Covrt.—Shakspeare’s ‘Timon of Athens,’ played in 
Thee Acts. 

In bringing forward at the Court Theatre 
the ‘Timon of Athens’ of Shakspeare for 
a few afternoon and evening representations, 
Mr. J. H. Leigh has apparently taken the 
three-act rendering of Mr. F. R. Benson, 
first seen in 1892 at the annual Shakspearean 
Festival at Stratford-on-Avon. ere the 
work capable of resuscitation it might easily 
win acceptance in that version, which is at 
least short and manageable. Many passages 
and incidents are cut out, and for the mask, 
ushered in by Cupid, in which each lordly 
guest of Timon singles out an Amazon, is 
substituted, pardonably enough, a ballet. 
The play itself is, however, wholly unsuited 
to modern, or indeed ancient requirements, 
and the interpretation does nothing to com- 

ensate for the absence of dramatic interest. 
t is, doubtless, something for the student 
to have an opportunity of seeing a play in 
which Shakspeare had unquestionably a 
hand, even if the result be only to show 
him how far astray a poet may go in 
the period of his ripest powers. There is 
every presumption that Shakspeare, feeling 
how unsuited it was for stage purposes, did 
not consent to any form of publication. It is 
difficult to believe that a drama by him could 
have been placed upon the stage without 
any allusion to its appearance having 
survived. Scarcely more conceivable is it 
that an earlier play of which it is a render- 
ing could have disappeared and left behind 
it no trace of its existence. Everything 
about ‘Timon’ is a mystery. All that we 
know concerning it is that it is included in 
the First Folio in the place which, it is held, 
should have been occupied by ‘ Troilus and 
Cressida ’; that it was first seen on the stage 
in 1816, when Kean, with no special success, 
enacted the hero; and that the only pre- 
sentation in which the public manifested 
interest was that given at Sadler’s Wells 
by Phelps in the middle of the last century. 
Twenty years later Charles Calvert pro- 
duced it in Manchester, and in 1892, as 
has been said, Mr. Benson mounted it at 
Stratford. 

Where no knowledge whatever exists, 
conjecture is almost inevitable. Of many 
attempts to account for its appear- 
ance the suggestion of Mr. Fleay, which 
we also independently excogitated, that 
it was left unfinished by Shakspeare, 
and completed for publication by another, 
and, necessarily, inferior hand, seems the 
most tenable. Further information is much 
to be desired, though not likely to be 
forthcoming. Meantime ‘Timon’ is in- 
teresting as the only play in which 
Shakspeare may have been indebted, directly 
or indirectly, to Lucian. An Italian play 
drawn from Lucian, to which he might 
have had access, and a French play 


to which he could not, are in existence. 
Concerning the latter, which is by Brécourt, 
and is known as ‘Les Flatteurs Trompés ; 
ou, l’Ennemi des Faux Amis,’ and was 
not played till 1684, it may be said, since 
the fact is not generally known, that the 





exponent of Timon, in his attempt to display 
the indignation of the misanthrope, broke 
a blood-vessel and died. Alone among com- 
mentators Capell seems to have seen that 
the examples of thievery advanced by 
Timon, Act I. scene iii. ll. 442 ef seq, 
beginning ‘‘The sea’s a thief,’ &c., are 
taken from the twenty - first Ode of 
Anacreon (‘ Poetw Lyrici Greci,’ ed. 
Bergk, 1866, p. 1057). In the absence 
of any known translation, he thinks 
Shakspeare may have heard the illustra- 
tion employed at the Mermaid. Cow- 
ley’s paraphrase, the best known of his 
‘ Anacreonticks,’ did not appear till a score 
years later; but an earlier translation, 
according to Puttenham, was in existence. 
These matters have little to do with the 
pee at the Court, which, however, 
as itself little interest beyond that of 
curiosity. Whether ‘Timon’ could in any 
case hold a general public is doubtful. 
The experiment of an ambitious revival is 
not likely to be tried. 





Dramatic Gossiy, 

Miss Marie Tempest will in September enter 
on possession of the Avenue Theatre, reappearing 
in ‘The Marriage of Kitty.’ This will in due 
course be followed by ‘The Freedom of 
Suzanne,’ a new play by Mr. Cosmo Gordon 
Lennox. 

*Merety Mary Ann,’ an adaptation of Mr. 
Zangwill’s novel of the same name, first seen in 
New York late in 1903, will be produced in 
September at the Duke of York’s, with Miss 
Eleanor Robson as the heroine, her original part. 
Miss Ada Dwyer, Mr. Gerald Du Maurier, and 
Mr. Henry Ainley will take part in the per- 
formance. 

*Cyntuia’ will be withdrawn from Wynd- 
ham’s, as originally arranged, in the middle of 
June. Miss Ethel Barrymore will, however, 
return to London next spring. 

Ir a story which reaches us from Paris is 
well founded, the name or pseudonym of M. 
Mars is well merited. An officer of the 
Chasseurs, having said that officers did not 
dispute with mummers (presumably cabotins 
was the word), was called out by the actor, and 
wounded by him in the fore-arm. 

More rapidly even than in London are 
novelties being withdrawn from the Paris 
theatres. To a break-down in health on the 
part of Mile. Brandés is attributed the cessa- 
tion at the Renaissance of performances of 
‘Amoureuse.’ ‘ La Montansier ’ quits the Gaité 
on the 29th, its place being taken by ‘ Cyrano 
de Bergerac,’ with M. Coquelin as the hero, 
and Mile. Moreno as Roxane. Yesterday 
witnessed the removal of ‘ Varennes’ from the 
Théatre Sarah Bernhardt. ‘Le Retour de 
Jérusalem’ is also about to quit the Gymnase- 
Dramatique. 

Miss Orga NetTHERSOLE has acquired the 
English rights of ‘Le Dédale’ of M. Hervieu, 
and Mr. Arthur Bourchier those of ‘Frere 
Jacques,’ by MM. Bernstein and Weber, a 
recent success at the ThéAtre du Vaudeville. 

Tue purchase by Mr. Penley of ‘ An Ideal,’ 
a one-act piece by Mr. Horace C. W. Newte, 
given recently at the Albert Hall, looks as if 
one more of the casual flights of that actor were 
to be attempted. 

‘Tue Brip—E anD BripecRoom’ has been 
withdrawn from the New Theatre, at which 
house Sir Charles Wyndham has revived ‘David 
Garrick.’ 


To CorrEsponDEeNTs.—J,. H. I.—E, L. B.—P. W. L. A. 
—C. S. J.—received. 

H. M.—Letter and M88. received. 

J. W. M.—R. K. D.—Many thanks, 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 














MESSRS. BELL'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 





VARIORUM EDITION OF BEAUMONT 
AND FLETCHER. 
NOW READY. Vol. I. 8vo, 10s. éd. net, 


THE WORKS OF 
FRANCIS BEAUMONT AND 
JOHN FLETCHER. 


Edited by A. H. BULLEN, 


Vol. I., containing The MAID’S TRAGED 
PHILASTER, edited by P. A. DANIEL—A KING am NO 
KING, A SCORNFUL LADY, and The CUSTOM of the 
COUNTRY, edited by R. WARWICK BOND. With Por. 
trait of Beaumont from the Painting at Knole Park, and 
Facsimiles of Early Title Pages. : 


*,* This Edition is to be completed in Twelve Volumes 
and the last volume will contain Memoirs, Excursuses, &e., 
by Mr. A. H. BULLEN, under whose general direction the 
Edition has been planned. To each Play are prefixed Lists 
of Original Editions, Notes on the Date of Com position 
Notes on the State of the Text, the Argument, the Source 
of the Plot, and Theatrical History. 





THE CHISWICK LIBRARY OF NOBLE 
WEITERS.-NEW VOLUME. 


Feap. folio, 27. 2s. net. 


The GOLDEN ASS of APULEIUS. 


Trauslated from the Latin by WILLIAM ADLINGTON. 
Reprinted from the First Edition (1566). With Deco- 
rated Frontispiece and Title-Page by W. L. BRUCK- 
MAN. 200 Copies only for sale in Great Britain. 





Large post 4to, 9s. net. 


CORPUS POETARUM LATINO. 


RUM, a se aliisque denuo recognitorum et brevi lec- 
tionum varietate instructorum, edidit Johannes Percival 
Post gate. 

Fasc. 1V., in quo continentur Calpurnius Siculus, Colu- 
mella, Silius, Itaiicus, Statius. Edited by J. P. POSTGATE, 
HEINRICH SCHENKL, W. C. SUMMERS, A. S. WIL- 
KINS, and G. A. DAVIES. 





SECOND EDITION, with New Preface, 8vo, 6s. net. 


JAPANESE ILLUSTRATION. By 


EDWARD F. STRANGE, M.J.S. With 88 Illustra- 
tions and 8 Coloured Plates. 





GREAT MASTERS 1N PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE. 
Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 


NEW VOLUMES, with 40 Illustrations and Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Post 8vo, 5s. net each. 


GAUDENZIO FERRARI. By Ethel 
HALSEY. 


LEONARDO da‘VINCI. By Edward 


McCURDY, M.A. 


THE YORK LIBRARY 


A New Series of Reprints on Thin Paper. 


The volumes are printed in a handy size 
(63 by 4} in.), on thin but opaque paper, and are 
simply and attractively bound, 


2s. net in cloth, and 3s. net in leather. 


The Volumes will be issued Fortnightly, beginning with the 
Sollowing :— 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS to REFLEC- 


TION, and The CONFESSIONS of an INQUIRING 
SPIRIT. (Ready. 


BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, 


with an Introduction and Notes, by ANNIB RAINE 
ELLIS. (Ready. 


MOTLEY’S RISE of the DUTCH 


REPUBLIC. With a Biographical Introduction by 
MONCURE D. CONWAY. 3 vols. (Ready. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. A New Edi- 


tion in 4 vols., containing all the Essays, Lectures, and 
Poems, and a Number of Miscellaneous Pieces. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
MR. WARNER’S CRICKET BOOK :—“ A worthy history of an historic tour.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


HOW WE RECOVERED THE ASHES. 
By P. F. WARNER. 


With an Introduction by Bishop WELLDON, and nearly 100 Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 10s. éd. net. 


MORNING POST.—* Plain, unaffected, sportsmanlike......an eminently pleasant book.” MORNING LEADER.—“ One of the sanest books ever written about one of the sanest 
DAILY NEWS.—‘‘A vigorously written bistory of the whole tour......bright and | subjects. Mr. Warner tells a thrilling story......and his book, which is profusely illustrated, 











cheerful.” is one that will be eagerly welcomed by the cricketing world.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Warner's bright and manly narrative...... almost every- DAILY EXPRESS.— The Iliad of ‘Plum’ Warner. It should take its place asa 
thing that the captain has to tell is well worth listening to......His book was genuinely | cricket classic.” 
worth er | and he has written it genuinely well...... The vivacity, vigour, and unaffected GLOBE.—‘‘ The book deserves nothing but praise...... will have a permanent value.” 
frankness of Mr. Warner's volume render it one that every lover of cricket will wish to add ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—"' Altogether an excellent record of the tour...... it is 
to his library.” doubtful if such a budget of cricketing photographs has ever been gathered within the 
SPOKTING LIFE.—“ The official record of the tour. Written in clear and simple | covers of a book.” 
language, the book is certain to be read with keen interest by many thousands of cricket PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘In straightforward, felicitous language he tells his 
enthusiasts all over the world...... a book which ought to find a place in the library of | story...... Every page contains some happily turned phrase which illuminates the situation 
every one.” he happens to be dealing with......Tue record asa whole is delightfully refreshing......a 





SPORTSMAN.—‘‘An entertaining account of his experiences and those of his | worthy history of an historic tour.” 
colleagues.” 





A VITAL BOOK ON A VITAL TOPIC. 


SUCCESS AMONG NATIONS. 


By Dr. EMIL REICH. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, net, 


This highly suggestive and original Work is not an academic treatise for the historical student alone, but a vital, searching piece of national criticism, pointing out flaws and perils 
of the utmost consequence to every citizen. It abounds in pregnant illustrations from ancient and modern history, and considers the position of every first-class Power of the age and 
its prospects for future prosperity. It may fairly claim to be one of the most plainspoken and illuminating studies of its time. i 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. —“ Particularly welcome at the present juncture. Dr. ; SCOTSMAN.—" He treats his subject with elaborate care. There are expositions on 
Reich spreads his net wide, and that, too, in a field yet wider, so that to give anything like , economic success, natural success, success iu Imperialism, intellectual success, religious 
a complete examination of all his chapters would be impossible. We can but make a | success, success among the Latin nations, the Slav nations, the Germans, the British, and 
selection, and here we are confronted with the embarrassment of riches. We willconclude the Americans. It will be seen that Mr. Reich's work covers a wide, important, and 
by commending Dr. Reich’s book very cordially to the reader, for the suggestiveness of the | interesting field...... It is a work of one who has made a careful study of the international 





views he expresses, which give one something to think over on every page.” situation and of the philosophy of history, and bears on every page of it the evidence of his 
industry, learning, and thought.” 
“FRANCE TRANSITORY AND DISTURBED,” [ ** BEAUTIFUL, PEACEFUL, RURAL FRANCE.” 
San <2? ck. akan ane The FIELDS of FRANCE: Little Essays in Descriptive 
MEN and MANNERS of the THIRD REPUBLIC. By Sociology. By Madame MARY DUCLAUX (A. Mary F. Robinson). Crown 8yo, 
ALBERT D. VANDAM, Author of ‘An Englishman in Paris.’ With Portraits. 5s. net. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. net. TIMES.—* Madame Duclaux is in love with her subject, and brings to it a mind full of 
DAILY NEWS.—‘‘ Of the power of this book there can be no question, nor of its sympathy, an imagination quickened by knowledge and tender association, and a sense of 
readableness. The writer was at Toursin the early days of the provisional government, | beauty at once catholic, penetrating, and minutely observant. She is also economic in a 
and gives most vivid and lifelike descriptions of the chaos and disorder, panic, hope, | large and liberal sense, deeply versed in the history of rural France, and well skilled in 
despair, which filled the Government and its adherents in the hour of the collapse of their | applying its teachings to the study of modern conditions. But Sociology is a very arid title- 
country.” to give to essays so instinct with life, movement, and poetry. Madame Duclaux bas much 
MORNING POST.—“ The work is an interesting one to the student of history, and the | more affinity with Wordsworth in his better moods than with a Social Science Congress...... It 
general reader will derive much benefit from it and from the chatty style in which it is | is its variety, its unobtrusive scholarship, its wide range of knowledge, the easy grace and 
written.” blithe modulation of its phrasing, the gentle, kindly temper, shrewd insight, and lively 
GRAPHIC,—‘‘ A clever piece of incisive writing.” sensibility of the writer, that contrive to make it a book to be read with delight and studied. 
REVIEW of REVIJEWS.—“ An interesting volume, semi-historical, semi-biographical. | with profit.” 
«ow Written, as it is, with first-hand knowledge and facile pen, such a book cannvt but | STANDARD.—“ A sympathetic and delightful book.” 
attract those interested in France and French affairs.” GUARDIAN.—* This charming little book.” 


street thote interested in Pre TWO NEW HUMOROUS BOOKS. 


I. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LOVE AND A COTTAGE.’—READY ON JUNE 6. 


THE GOD IN THE GARDEN: an August Comedy. 


By KEBLE HOWARD. With Illustrations by FRANK REYNOLDS, B.I. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Il. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘BEARERS OF THE BURDEN.’—NOW READY. 


THE PERADVENTURES OF PRIVATE PAGETT. 


By Major W. P. DRURY, Author of ‘The Passing of the Flagship,’ ‘ The Shadow on the Quarter Deck,’ &c. 
With 8 Illustrations by ARTHUR RACKHAM, A.R.W.S. Crown 8vo, 3s. ¢d. 
BIRMINGHAM POST.—“ A bright, breezy book, abounding in humour, and one that the reader will be loth to put down until! he bas reached the final page.” 





ONE OF THE MOST POWERFUL NOVELS OF THE YEAR. 


a Every paper has been unanimous in its praise of this novel, many comparing it favour- 
BY TWO NEW WRITERS ably with * The Story of an African Farm.’ The P/LOT says :—** The brilliancy, easy style, 
T H 5 S isi [ j L A M I e 4 BE and sustained interest of which these new authors possess the art, must assure them a leep 
e into wide notice...... this novel need fear no rivals.” FREE — — ot 8 ravage 
most powerful novels of the year so far as it has gone, and it is unlikely to bave ea 
By ALICE and CLAUD ASKEW. back place in favour of those which follow.” The Rrorcb says :—‘* A novel of real power.” 

Crown 8vo, 6s. SECOND EDITION NOW RBADY. The ATHEN 4UM says :—“ A novel which stands distinctly above the common level. 





THE AUTHORITATIVE BOOK ON MODELLING. THE ART WORKERS’ QUARTERLY. 
MODELLING. A Guide for Teachers and Students. By : ‘ ; , ; 
. E. LANTERI, Professor of Sculpture at the ey oy ry ge pees — ton. A Portfolio of Practical Designs for Decorative and Applied Art. 
fol. I. With a Portrait Drawing of the Author by Prof. A. and 42 Full-page y 
yates, and other Illustrations pon | Diagrams. E. ONSLOW FORD, R.A., contributes a Edited by W. G. PAULSON TOWNSEND and ARTHUR F. WALLIS. 
reface. Crown 4to, 162 pp. 15s. net. SUB N : i . 6d net. 
C Vol. Il. With cumneieas Illustrations and a Preface by Sir W. B. RICHMOND, R.A. —— pater ISSUB iad pon poi ec sail 
rown 4to, 15s. net. MR. WA says :—** m eae passer a 
Edouard Lanteri, the Professor of Modelling in the Royal College of Art at South | to be of great use to Art Students, Amateurs, and Workers in the handicrafts of designs of 


Kensington, has secured for himself, by his own system of teaching, a place second probably | all kinds. Its illustrations are sumptuous and interesting, and the practical diagrams- 
to none among modern masters, and has a record few can produce as a teacher. His method | accompanying the technical articles are a valuable feature, while the names of the writers 
. ~ an meg is entirely his own, and so He agg bey Sake bag A and — = the | area guarantee of their technical knowledge.” 
ghest place in the esteem of the world of Art. e is fully illustra y diagrams, . 
and by reproductions of photographs of the work in each stage. pote _ APRIL NUMBER NOW RBADY. ; 
cin bien TWO LITERARY AND TOPOGRAPHICAL BOOKS. 
. ° . ’ ’ 
The REAL DICKENS LAND. With an Outline of Charles Dickens's Life. By H. Snowden Ward 


and CATHARINE WARD, Authors of ‘Shakespeare’s Town and Times.’ With a Steel Plate Portrait of Dickens, 3 Photogravures, and nearly 300 Full-Page and other Iilus- 
trations. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. i 


The CARLYLE COUNTRY. With a Study of Carlyle’s Life. By J. M. Sloan. With a Photo- 


gravure of the Whistler Portrait of Carlyle, 2 other Photogravures, and about 100 Portraits, Full-Page and other Illustrations. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Lnnrep, 11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 
STOCK :— 


£& 8s ad, 
GENERAL INDEX, 


FOURTH SERIES .. 3 3 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SIXTH SERIES - 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SEVENTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 


EIGHTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


For Copies by post an additional Three- 
pence is charged. 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 





NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


Estab.) (1835. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Accumulated Fund over s+ £5,900,000 
Paid in Claims more than ... +++ 212,000,000 
PROFITS. 


These are divided every five years solely amongst the 
Assured ; already divided to 1902, 24,160,000. 


ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE 


‘Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum 
cost with provision for old age, and are singularly advan- 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 
LEWIS F. HOVIL, Assistant Actuary. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited, 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 


(SMALL POX, SCAKLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, 
APPENDICITIS, &c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


RAlLway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1549. CLAIMS PAID £4,600,000. 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 





DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
ACIDITY of th STOMACH. oneien 
e 7 
HEADACHE, ; Gocr 
And INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


NOW READY, limited to 250 Copies only. 


THE JACOBITE PEERAGE, 


BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE. AND GRANTS 
OF HONOUR 


Extracted from the Warrant Books of James II. and VII. and James III. and VIII,, 
among the Stuart Papers at Windsor Castle, and other Sources, 


And supplemented by Biographical and Genealogical Notes 
By the MARQUIS OF RUVIGNY AND RAINEVAL, 
Author of ‘ The Blood Royal of Britain,’ &c. 

One of the publications recommended by the Royal Commission appointed for the examination of the Stuart Papers 
in 1827 was a work which should contain, inter alia, a full account of the Grants of Honour, Peerages, Baronetcies, and 
Knighthoods bestowed upon the adherents of the Stuarts by James II. after his abdication, and by his son and grandson, 

Extract from a Speech of Lord Rosebery to the Scottish History Society at Edinburgh, November 23, 1897.—‘'I am not sure 
that the whole calendar of the melancholy Court of the Stuarts, their shadowy Secretaries of State, and their purely 
nominal dignities, would not be of greater interest, both for the historian and the student of human nature, than the book 
of Haydn’s to which I have referred, which tells you of those who enjoyed power and substantial reign.”’ 

In the present work an attempt has been made to carry out the suggestions of the Royal Commission and Lord 
Rosebery as quoted above. 

The work is issued in a handsome volume, small folio, bound in cloth, with gilt top, at TWO GUINEAS NET. 


The Edition is strictly limited to 250 Copies. 
London: T, C. & E. C. JACK, 34, Henrietta Street, W.C.; and Edinburgh. 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 











THE NATIONAL 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


COPIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 


FLAG, 


Can still be had, containing an account of the Flag, with Coloured Illustration 
according to scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 








THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 





Last Week’s ATHENASUM contains Articles on 


The POETRY of BYRON. NEW CONTRIBUTIONS to ENGLISH HISTORY, 

THINGS SEEN in MOROCCO. The NEWMARKET ROAD. 

NEW NOVELS :—Incomparable Bellairs; The King’s Fool; The Yeoman; Belchamber; The Original 
Woman; The Merry Anne; The Tutor’s Love Story ; Autour de l’Etendard ; Le Délaissé. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. SCOTCH HISTORY and GENEALOGY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Methods of Social Advance; The Praise of Shakespeare; Deals; Life of 
Joseph Cowen; Reresby’s Memoirs and Travels; Letters from a Son to his Self-made Father; 
Deep Sea Vagabonds ; First Book in Old English. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

KEATS and HAYDON—a FRESH LETTER; A NELSON LETTER; NOTES from BANGKOK; The 
BEGINNINGS of TYPOGRAPHY; SALES. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Radioactivity ; The History of the World; The Conversazione of the Royal Society; 
Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Clausen’s Lectures on Painting ; Stained Glass; Classical Archeology; The Royal 
Academy ; The Hawkins Collections ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Joachim Celebration ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Plays for an Irish Theatre ; ‘The Money-Makers’; ‘Cynthia’; ‘Ina’; Hamlet and Macbeth 
—an Intended Contrast ; Gossip. 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents. 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK OF TRAVEL. 

That a new work on African exploration should 
accidentally follow close upon the death of a 
great African explorer is significant of the con- 
tinuity of British enterprise. By his survey 
of Marotseland, his discovery of the source of 
the Zambesi, and his journey through Africa 
from South to North, Major GIBBONS has 
‘thrown much new light upon the Dark Con- 
tinent. 


AFRICA FROM 
SOUTH TO NORTH. 


By Major A. ST. H. GIBBONS, F.B.G.S., 
Author of ‘ Exploration and Hunting in Central Africa.’ 
With numerous Illustrations from Photographs, together 

with Maps. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. net. 

MORNING FPOST.—‘' These volumes constitute a per- 
manent and valuable addition to the literature of African 
travel. Major Gibbons has relegated to the scientific journals 
the more strictly scientific results of his expedition; and he 
has further done his readers the service of avoiding that 
most tiresome form of narration—the reproduction of end- 
less pages of hisdiary. The result isa narrative which hangs 
singularly well together, which keeps alive the interest of 
the reader, and gives him a vivid insight into the difficulties, 
the dargers, the discomforts, and the consolations of travel 
in the beart of Africa.” 

GLOBE.—“ A notable addition to our stock of geographical 
information......Apart from their socio-political value, Major 
Gibbons’s volumes have great interest simply as embodying 
a narrative of exp!oration and adventure.” 


NEW LETTERS OF 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Edited and Annotated by ALEXANDER CARLYLE. With 
Introduction and numerous I[\lustrations. 2 vols, 25s. net. 
(Uniform with ‘ New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle.") 

ATHEN UM, —‘‘The collection furnishes abundant 
illustrations......of the infinite capacity for loving and being 
loved that underlay the nervousness and roughness which 
were incurable in him.” 


SOME NOVELS OF THE HOUR, 
A Fascinating Tour de Force. 


THE NAPOLEON OF NOTTING 
HILL. 


By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. 6s. 
The Military Novel Suppressed by the German Government. 


LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN. 


By Lieutenant BILSE. 6s. 
An Idyllic Romance 


MY FRIEND PROSPERO. 
By HENRY HARLAND. 6s. 
Author of ‘ The Cardinal's Snuff-Box.’ 
A Cornish Tale. 


THE FISHERS. 


By J. HENRY HARRIS. 6s. 
A Dorsetshire Romance. 


THE YEOMAN. 


By C. K. BURROW. 6s. 
A New and Powerful Story. 


ISABEL BRODERICK. 


By ALICE JONES. 6s. [Just published. 


SOME NEW POETRY. 
A MASQUE OF MAY MORNING. By 


W.GRAHAM ROBERTSON. With 12 Full-page Illus- 
trations in Colour by the Author. 5s. net. 

DAILY CHKONICLE.—“‘ A rere and delightful thing— 
a book that is ‘all of a piece’ from cover to cover...... 
certainly the finest specimens of colour-printing that we 
have yet seen.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘ Charming childish 
songs and dialogue, breathing the very soul of poetry, of 
mystery, and of imagination...... The colour-printing is 
— hod work of the kind that we have seen produced in 

ngland.” 


THE TOMB OF BURNS. By William 


Watson. In ‘*Flowers of Parnassus.” Illustrated. 
Leather, 1s. 6d. net; cloth, 1s. net. 


NEW POEMS. By Ronald Campbell 
MACFIE. 5s. net. 


POEMS. By Rachel Annand Taylor. 
AN ELEGY. By Vivian Locke Ellis. 

















3s. 6d. net. 


LAND AND SEA PIECES. By A.E.J. | 
LEGGE. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. | 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


MAIN CURRENTS IN NINETEENTH 
CENTURY LITERATURE. 
By GEORGE BRANDES, 
Author of ‘ William Shakespeare,’ &c. 
VOLUME V. 


THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL IN 
FRANC 


° 
Demy 8vo, 391 pp. 12s. net. 
Volumes already Publishe?. 


Vol. I. THE EMIGRANT LITBRATURE. 198 pp. 6s. net. 
Vol. II. THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL IN GERMANY. 


329 pp. 9s. net. 
Vol. I1I. THE REACTION IN FRANCE. 300 pp. 9s. net. 
To be completed in Six Volumes. 


THE POETS’ CORNER. 


Over 20 Caricatures by MAX BEERBOHM. 
Imperial 4to (15 in. by 11 in.), boards, 5s. net. 

SPECT ATOR.—“ In the ‘ Poets’ Corner’ he has always 
kept before him a regard for decorativeness, which 
immensely enhances the effect he aims at producing. 
Taking a drawing at random out of this collection, one is 
struck at once with the charm of the scheme of ‘ Goethe, 
looking at the shadow of Lili on the blind.’ This surely is 
Goethe ; the strength and grace of his verse are in every 
line of the figure suddenly halting before the shadowed 
window.”’ 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“A gallery of caricature which 
is rich in satire and whimsical fancy.” 


KOREA. By Angus Hamilton. 
With Map and Illustrations. 15s. net. Third Impression, 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—"' This extremely interesting 
and delightful volume will retain its values long after the 
= crisis has passed away. The standard work on 
orea.”” 




















MR. JACK LONDON’S NEW BOOK, 
Author of ‘ The Call of the Wild.’ 


THE FAITH OF MEN. 
By JACK LONDON. 6s. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ To such of Mr. London's 
readers as have ever enjoyed anything like intimate acquaint- 
ance with animals the tale of ‘ Batard’ will make an even 
stronger appeal. In this story Mr. London displays tbat 
remarkable appreciation of the subtleties of canine intelli- 
gence which was so marked in ‘ The Call of the Wild.’...... 
For originaiity of conception and intensity of interest we 
can recall nothing in the whole study of dog character 
which outrivals the history of ‘ Batard.’” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 








MRS. VOYNICH’S NEW NOVEL, 
Author of ‘The Gadfly,’ &c. 


OLIVE LATHAM. By E. L. Voynich. 
URIAH THE HITTITE. 


By DOLF WYLLARDE, Author of ‘ The Story of Eden.’ 

SCOTSM AN. — ‘‘ This little incident shows the genius 
of the book. It is the genius of the sexual passion. There 
is a tropical perfume of passion on its most brilliant pages. 
...... Usually it is a subtle suggestion—very subtle and very 
suggestive.” 


THE MAGNETIC NORTH. 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS (C. E. Raimond), 
Author of ‘ The Open Question.’ 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ It is all so excellently 
written, so vividly realized, so picturesquely put before the 
reader, that it would be impossible not to be attracted...... A 
unique pleasure is in store for the reader of this remarkable 
and fascinating book.” 


By HUGH SHERINGHAM and NEVILL MEAKIN, 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Those who love laughter must 
read ‘ The Court of Sacharissa.’ It is fanciful, original, and 
delightful. Sacharissa is charming. We wish, though, 
thst she had remained unwed, for then the Irresponsible 
Club would have visited her Court again, and we should be 
looking forward to getting still more fun out of their 
adventures and vagaries.” 


ROSABEL. By Esther Miller, Author 
of ‘ The Prophet of the Real.’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH,—“A capital story, admirably 
told, is Miss Miller’s ‘ Rosabel,’ and showing, in our opinion, 
a distinct advance upon this writer's previous work, ‘A 
Prophet of the Real,’ which found so many appreciative 
readers. The plot is simple, but quite original, and skilfully 
contrived to a dramatic conclusion. The characters are 
carefully thought out, as well as boldly sketched and truly 
proportioned, so that no one overshadows the other.” 


THE INTERLOPER. VIOLET JACOB, 


Author of ‘ The Sheepstealers,’ 

BATS AT TWILIGHT. H. M. BOULTON, 

THE LION OF GERSAU. ‘*“SIRRAH,” 
London : 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 





ALGERNON C. 
SWINBURNE’S 


NEW POEM, 


THE ALTAR OF RIGHTEOUSNESS, 
Appears in the JUNE Number of 


HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


(Now ready), besides Contributions by 


MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
EDMUND GOSSE. 

BOOTH TARKINGTON. 
PROF. T. R. LOUNSBURY. 
DR. C. W. SALEEBY. 
GRACE RHYS. 
&e. &e. 


ALSO 


MRS. HUMPHRY 
WARD’S 


NEW NOVEL, 


THE MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM 
ASHE. Part I. 
Illustrated by ALBERT E. STERNER. 


&e. 


Many other Stories, Articles, and Illustrations 
are included in the JUNE HARPEWS MAGA- 
ZINE. 





THE END OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 
will mark a crisis in the transformation of Asia, 
the discussion of which forms an important part o? 


GREATER AMERICA 
By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 


Demy 8vo, Maps, Index, &c., 16s. 


The Right Hon. JoSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P.,. 
writes :—* The subject is substantially a novel one 
and deserves the serious treatment you have given 
to it. I most gladly subscribe to your conclusions.” 

The Hon. JoHN Hay, Secretary of State, Wash- 
ington, writes:—‘‘ The United States, and, I am 
sure, also the rest of the world, are under great 
obligations to you for the light you have shed on 
some of the most intricate and difficult problems- 
of the time.” 





MICHAEL DAVITT’S GREAT WORK. 


THE FALL OF 
FEUDALISM 
IN IRELAND. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. MAY 31. 


A history of the Irish Land Laws, the resistance 
they have met, from the time of Oliver Cromwell 
to the present day, and the aims and attainments- 
of the Land League agitations, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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- CASSELL &d COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. — 


JUST PUBLISHED, VOL. V. (price 14s. net) OF 


THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
SOCIAL ENGLAND. 


A Record of the Progress of the People in Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, Industry, Commerce, Literature, and Manners, from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 


By Eminent Writers. Edited by H. D, TRAILL, D.C.L., and J. S. MANN, M.A. 
Volume V. deals with the Period 1714-1815, and contains about 900 pp., upwards of 450 Illustrations, and 10 Coloured Plates, 


Volumes of the Illustrated Edition of “ Social England” already published :— 


Vol. I., price 14s. net, contains from the EARLIEST TIMES to the ACCESSION of EDWARD I. With 400 Illustrations and 8 Coloured Plates. 

Vol. II., price 14s. net, contains from the ACCESSION of EDWARD I. to the DEATH of HENRY VII. With upwards of 400 Illustrations and 
9 Coloured Plates. . 

Vol. III., price 14s. net, contains from the ACCESSION of HENRY VIII. to the DEATH of ELIZABETH. With upwards of 400 Illustrations and 
6 Coloured Plates. 

Vol. IV., price 14s, net, contains from the ACCESSION of JAMES I. to the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. With upwards of 400 Illustrations and 
10 Coloured Plates. 











IMPORTANT NEW VOLUMES. NEW 6s. NOVELS NOW READY. 


In Four Parts, price 1s. net each; or in 1 vol. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. RED MORN 
ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 1904. By MAX PEMBERTON. 
This year’s issue will contain FOUR BEAUTIFUL REMBRANDT PHOTOGRAVURES F H LARGE IMPRESSION 
of notable Pictures, one of which will form the Frontispiece to each Part, and all will be included in — - : 
the Complete Volume. “The beste is alive on overs, page with incident and ad- 
“ The most perfect representation of the Academy ever placed within reach of the public.” pomony mi to ia athe ‘viriliey and oman that will bold 
Westminster Gazette. the most sophisticated reader irresistibly till he knows the 


eud of it all.”—Bookman. 





New Fine-Art Work, uniform with ‘English Porcelain’ and ‘The Old French Faience.’ 
NOW READY, price 30s. net. The KISS of the ENEMY. By Headon 

HILL. 
ENGLISH EARTHENWARE AND «hry of cing an dt, tr oe ane 
adventure and mystery, told with this practised author's 
skill and ingenuity. There are a breeziness and vigour that 


S TONE WARE carry the tale and the reader along.” —St. James's Gazette. 
a 


‘ : oe ANGELS, and DEVILS, and MAN. 
By WILLIAM BURTON, Author of ‘ English Porcelain,’ &e. By WINIFRED GRAHAM. ’ 
Containing 24 Plates in Colours, and 54 Black-and-White Plates with numerous Reproductions of ‘“‘A very fascinating story......The novel is one of the 
the various Marks. This Edition is limited to 1,450 Copies. cleverest we have read this season.” —Ladies’ Field, 
NOW READY, price 12s. 6d. net. TO-MORROW’S TANGLE. By 


GERALDINE BONNER. 


THE STORY OF THE “BRITANNIA” ease“ —- 
TRAINING SHIP FOR NAVAL CADETS, Te DEsPoILERs. By Edmund 


MITCHELL. 
With Some Account of the Previous Methods of Naval Education, and of the New Scheme “Plots, bold schemes, the passions of love and of gain, 
s r and ceaseless incidents fill a sensational and vehement 

established in 1903, book.”—Daily News. 


By Commander FE. P, STATHAM, R.N. With numerous Illustrations. 
aa POCKET EDITIONS OF 


POPULAR EDITION, NOW READY, price 3s. 6d. WORKS BY R. L. STEVENSON. 


A M E R I C A A T Ww O R K. NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER. The SESS AES. SOM, De ae 
With 36 Full-Page Plates from Special Photographs. [Tenth Impression. The MASTER of BALLANTRAE. 


- . Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 
POPULAR EDITION, NOW READY, price 3s. 6d. *,* The Pocket Editions of KIDNAPPED and CATRIONA, 


published last autumn, achieved an immediate popularity, 
E W F A R E A S I * and have already been reprinted to meet the large demand. 
** Messrs. Cassell’s pocket —— ie — —— 
y : * . napped’ and ‘ Catriona’ are delightful, the form being 
By ARTHUR DIOSY, F.R.G.S., Chairman of the Council of the Japan Society. Illustrated. | thbke and convenient.’ Atheneum, 











IMPORTANT ART WORK. 
READY SHORTLY, price 2/. 2s. net. 


THE WORK OF GEORGE W. JOY. 


With an Autobiographical Sketch, a Technical Note, and some Remarks on the Painting of the Nude. 
Profusely illustrated with 30 REMBRANDT PHOTOGRAVURES, 16 REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOURS OF PICTURES, AND 12 ILLUSTRATIONS of Studies in Chalk, 


This Edition is limited to 1,000 Numbered Copies. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrp., London; and all Booksellers. 


—_— 
————— —— 











Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Published Weekly by Jouy C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by Joun Epwaap Francis, Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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